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FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Description of the Patent Water Engine, invented by James 
Dickson, Engineer. 


[Communicated by the Inventor.] 


A.THovucH water is the most powerful, as well as the steadiest 
natural agent, that has yet been tried to impel machinery, and 
although the quantity of power, or water, any stream will af- 
ford, can be calculated to a nearness, and relied on with con- 
siderable certainty ; yet the number, or rather the power of 
water machines in general, dwindle into insignificance, when 
compared with the immense force in constant operation arising 
from steam. 

The reason of this appears to be more from the impracticae 
bility of adapting the machine to which water is commonly 
appiied, to the circumstances of valuable situations, than the 
want of these, there being a ee number of considerable rivu- 
lets, descending from the high grounds with _ declivities, 
in this and the two sister kingdoms,—or than the cheapness of 
coals in some districts; for, where cheapest, they form a very 
considerable annual item of expense, when the power is of any 
magnitude,—or than the disinclination of capitalists to erect 
distinct isolated country establishments, where they can find a 
sufficient power of water for the es since the capital of 
gentlemen engaged in speculations of that kind in the country, 
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employing near the whole population of the hamlet where their 
manufactory is situated, seems to have been as profitably laid 
out as that of others who are centred in large manufacturing 
towns! The operatives, also, from tle greater salubrity of small 
towns, and the country surrounding them, from the ease with 
which, they get their produce disposed of, are gainers, besides 
the advantages derived from the steady and sober habits of a 
community so situated. 

That it must be from the imperfect state of the machine to 
which the water is generally applied, or, as it were, the want 
of flexibility in that machine to adapt itself to the advantages 
of particular situations, that causes water to be so much over- 
looked and undervalued, when the features of power, cheap- 
ness and certainty, are so prominent, is obvious; because an 
overshot wheel, on the most improved construction, is very 
properly impelled by the weight, not the impulse, of the water 
employed, and can only receive benefit from the water when 
actually bearing upon it. Consequently, a quantity of water 
applied to an overshot wheel of 10 feet diameter, will have 
double the effect, ceteris paribus, upon one of 20, and treble 
upon that of 30. Could a wheel be extended to take in the 
whole height of any fall, it might answer all the purposes re- 
quired ; as, to the extent it can be made, if properly construct- 
ed, it is the most simple, and probably as effectual a method of 
employing water as any that can be adopted: But the extent of 
its diameter is confined within very narrow limits; since, when 
much exceeding 30 feet, the strength of the materials of which 
it is made must be so increased, that the expense of the wheel, 
and of forming the necessary embankments to bring, and exca- 
vations to carry off, the water, combined often with local incon- 
veniences, almost totally prevent its enlargement. Therefore, 
a part of the fall (or the declivity that would produce it) is ge- 
nerally lost; or, if the whole declivity is employed when ex- 
ceeding 30 feet perpendicular, it is divided into different falls, 
with a separate machine and establishment to each; so that a 
fall which might have been powerful and valuable when united, 
is rendered of so trifling importance when divided, as scarcely 
to deserve notice, and often altogether neglected, merely from 
the want of means to retain the power of the whole, and at the 
same time have the great advantage of concentrating it at one 
point. I have been more particular in the exordium, as many 
readers of this Magazine may have rivulets that can be turned 
to good account, a applied to a water engine, which would 
be of no value if applied to a wheel. 

The chief superiority the water engine has over a wheel, lies 
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in being able to accommodate itself to a‘ +i! of any height above, 
and retaining the power of it for 34 feet perpendicular below, 
where it (the engine) stands. ‘The whole water used comes in a 
pipe, from the place where collected, to the cylinder of the en- 
gine, and, after raising or depressing a piston in it, is carried 
off, by another pipe, to the place where discharged. The 
height of the fall is reckoned from the surface of the water in 
the reservoir in which the pipe that brings the water to the 
engine is laid, to the surface of the water in which the pipe that 
carries it off is immersed, without any regard to the slope or 
distance between these two points: for, although it will materi- 
ally affect the cost, if the diameter and length of the pipe is, 
from the peculiarities in the situation, necessarily increased ; 
yet, if duly proportioned, the power will not be diminished. 

‘The water engine, in its general form and mechanism, much 
resembles the steam engine; the height of the upper column 
corresponding to the pressure of the steam, and the under co- 
lumn to the condensation of it, the former, in some particu- 
lars, being conformed to the difference in elasticity of the two 
finids. 

The engine, of which the following is a description, has been 
erected for Sir Alexander Jardine, Bart., of Applegarth, to 
drive a thrashing-machine. It is placed in the wall, between 
the thrashing-machine and the horse course; so that the ma- 
chine, which was formerly wrought with horses, remains the 
same; and when water is scarce, the engine can be disengaged, 
and the horses used as before. 

There is from 8 to 12 feet of fall (according to the height of 
water in the reservoir) to the cylinder, and 30 feet from it. 
To gain this perpendicular height, varying from 38 to 42 feet, 
it required 136 yards of pipe; 80 yards of which is 6} inches 
diameter, and 56 yards 5} inches. The valves are 4, and the 
cylinder 12 inches diameter, with a stroke of 2 feet; and the 
engine, which works with the power of two horses, consumes 
nearly a cubic yard of water in the minute; which causes the 
piston to make 8 double strokes, and the drum 272 revolutions 
in the same time. The manuer of operation is as follows. 

Suppose the water is conveyed to the cylinder C, plate fig. 2, 
by a continuation of the pipe A, and passes through the stop- 
cock 1, which is open, the stop-cock 2 while the engine is 
working being shut, the water ascends the pipe B, and enters 
the cylinder by the valve E, and, pressing against the under- 
side of the piston, raises it through the whole range of the 
crank, as shown in fig. 2d and 3d. The valves E. and G be 
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ing connected are now shut; and upon the piston commencing 
its descent, the valves I and H, which are also connected, be- 
gin toopen. The water now entering at F, presses down the 
piston, and the water which in the upward stroke went in at E, 
is now issuing ont by the valve H, down the pipe L, through 
the cock 3, whieh is open, and along the pipe M to the place 
where it is discharged. The column of water in the pipe M 
below the cylinder, adds to the height of the upper column, by 
relieving the eduction orifices G and H alternately, of the weight 
of the atmosphere, in proportion to the perpendicular length of 
the column L and M. For, if we suppose the pipe M continued 
(at any slope), and the end of it immersed in water, the surface 
of which is 34 or more feet perpendicular below H, then, when- 
ever the valves G or H are opened, the water issues into a va- 
cuum, consequently totally freed from the resistance of the at- 
mosphere; and the power of the engine must be increased to 
the same extent as if a column equal to the weight of the atmo- 
sphere were added to the column A. 

That no water may pass along without entering the cylinder, 
one set of valves shuts before the other set opens; and as water, 
from its slight compressibility, every time it is stopped, or its 
course suddenly altered, when confined as in this machine, it would 
give a shock to its several parts, and tend to loosen its joints. 
To counteract these effects, in the upper column A, the air ves 
sel O is placed on it, as near the cylinder as convenient; and 
when any set of valves is shut, the water in A being prevented 
from passing along to M, rushes into O, and condenses the air 
in it more than the weight of the column A at rest could do. 
Hence, when the next set opens, the water is partly pressed out 
of O, and a current continues to descend along A, to raise or 
depress the piston. The air-vessel P, on the pipe M leading 
from the cylinder, gives to that pipe a more equal current than 
it would have without it; for suppose one set of valves shut, 
the column that was descending along M would be instantly 
suspended, till the other set opened, which would give a shock 
to the whole machine. 

Before the machine, therefore, is put in motion, the stop- 
cock 3 is shut, and 1 and 2 opened; and the water running 
into P, expels the air through a small cock, the end of which 
goes into the top of the vessel about an inch; and when one 
.set of valves shuts, a current commences to flow out of P, and 
the air that was not allowed to get out at the top of the vessel}, 
‘will be dilated; consequently, when the next set of valves opens, 
the air in the top of the vessel P being expandod beyond what 
the column M at rest could keep it at, water will be drawn in 
by P, to be given out the next time the valves shut. 
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Were air left in the cylinder, either below the piston or be- 
tween the piston and cover, it would cause a halt, or pause, as 
the crank turned the centre at top and bottom; for the air 
would be alternately condensed and dilated, by the pressure of 
the upper, and suction of the under column. Hence a space 
of time would elapse, before their combined effects were felt b 
the piston : there would also be lost or wasted, every half stroke, 
the quantity of water that A supplied to compress the air, and 
run off by M ‘to dilate it. In order, therefore, that the air 
may not only be taken out at first, but that the machine may 
continue to discharge any that may be disengaged by the water 
coming in contact with the metal, or other causes, the under 
side of the piston is so turned, that all the air below it may be 
collected at one point; and a small hole being there, by which 
the air is transferred to the upper side of it, and the cover be- 
ing turned in the same manner, all the air is collected in one 
point in the cover; and through the under side of the flanch of 
the cylinder, is introduced a pipe, the end of which goes into 
this hollow in the cover, where the air is collected ; and, in the 
descent of the piston, the water pressing: it down, presses also 
the air out of this tube, the other end of which is placed in the 
pive M. 

As the piston is always either ascending or descending, how- 
ever small the space of time may be between the shutting of one 
set of valves and the opening of another, the piston will have 
moved. ‘That the piston may be allowed to travel this short 
space, during the time all the valves are shut, and no water ei- 
ther coming in or going out of the cylinder, there is a small! cy- 
linder D at the back of the large one, having a communication 
with it at top and bottom. Into this cylinder is fitted a piston, 
with a screwed rod, which can be lengthened or shortened ; so 
that this piston with its rod, which is completely enclosed, may 
have range just sufficient to contain the water that remains to 
be displaced from the upper side of the large piston when at the 
top, and the under side of it when at the bottom. 

The eccentric wheel V on the crank shaft, is connected with 
the levers R and S; and, by alternately depressing them, opens 
the valves, which are shut by the descent of the weight T, as in 
a steam engine. ‘The wheel W on the crank shaft, serves to 
connect the engine with any other machine. When an air- 
pump is used, it may be connected with L, or at different places 
along the pipe M. 


29, Gilmore-Place, 
Gth. June, 1820. 
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The Turnip Fly. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 
The Turnip Fly. 


Tuis destructive little insect belongs to the coleoptera order 
of Linneus; but is better known amongst farmers by the rav- 
ages it makes on the cotyledons or seedling leaves of the turnip 
and other plants, than by any description which entomologists 
have given either of its form or of its habits. 

Many schemes have been resorted to with little or no suc- 
cess, for the defence of the young turnip plant against this de- 
vouring insect; and I am inclined to believe, that whatever ad- 
vantage has occasionally appeared to result from experiments, 
has proceeded rather from some favourable circumstance of 
weather, than otherwise. 

I believe that this insect, most attracting our notice in the 
turnip field, is not less to be found upon other lands at the same 
season, although it can fly in search of food ; and it is more ob- 
served to move by leaping about, than on the wing. In examin- 
ing it through a microscope, or any magnifying glass, it will be 
seen that nature has provided it with a pretty strong covering 
against external injury, which, added to the quickness of its 


movements, has hitherto placed it out of the reach of the far- 
mer’s ingenuity for its destruction. 

These minute insects, or beetles, may be indentified by a 
stripe of bright yellow length-ways on each shell, or case, of 
their wings; ‘ crustaceous elytra” which shut together, and 
form a longitudinal suture down the back of the insect. 

I shall not dwell upon the cre of sowing under favour- 


able circumstances, which hastens the growth of the plants; 
but proceed to enumerate a few of those expedients which are 
commonly employed for arresting the devouring progress of the 
fly, namely; steeping the seed in water for a day or two previ- 
ously to sowing it, may, if judiciously conducted, save a day 
or two in the growth of the plants; strewing an extra quantity 
of seed, or some radish seeds in the furrows, which latter plant 
the insect is said to prefer to the turnip; throwing powdered 
quick-lime upon the young plants; and steeping the seed in 
water and sulphur is thought to leave a flavour on the seedling 
leaves, which is offensive to the insect: I have heard of a fresh- 
ly painted white board, (or frame of canvass might do better, 
and sloping to the ground), being moved on wheels in front of 
the operator, with a little curtain of linen or fringe at the back 
part of the board to brush over the ground, and thereby to catch 
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or encumber with paint, the insects as they leap against the fresh 
paint. Even in the worst season for the fly, if half their num- 
bers could be disposed of, a sufficient quantity of turnip plants 
might be saved. 

But of all other experiments, I think that of rolling the tur- 
nip ground at night is the most plausible, the effect of which 
may be accounted for upon very rational principles. . Suppose 
the turnip plants to have put out their seedling leaves only, and 
the ridges to have been formed by the turnip roller which I have 
elsewhere described ; the roller would touch upon nearly the 
whole of the ground. . Ii is not impossible that by. bruising most 
of the seedling leaves, the insects might confine their ravages to 
those plants which the roller had not bruised, while the other 
plants would have time to throw out their rough leaves. But 
there is another way of accounting for the supposed advantage 
of rolling at night, which is this;—that many of the insects may 
have retreated into the soil, and the roller passing over, may 
actually confine a good proportion of them for a day or two, 
or even more, which would be sufficient to preserve the turnip 
plants. 

These insects, though apparently capable of enduring hard- 
ships, are very susceptible of any change of weather. If the 
presence of the fly is indicated by the state of the turnip plant, 
at the same time that, on account of wind, rain, coldness of 
the air, or any other cause, the fly has temporarily disappeared, 
it may be suspected not to have travelled far, but to have taken 
shelter in the ground ; and this, of course, would be a good 
time, whether in the day or night, to roll the ground: And 
again, when the flies are thick upon the plants, and actively 
carrying on their depredations, then would be the proper time 
to attack them with the white paint. 

I recollect, some years ago, having delayed sowing common 
turnips until the hay harvest was considerably advanced, and 
they escaped the fly pretty well; although the fly had been 
particularly troublesome in the earlier part of that season, and, 
in some instances, fields had been sown twice. This insect 
(Haltica of Fabricius) is in its perfect state when committing 
ravages upon the seedling leaves of the turnip; and is men- 
tioned by Kirby and Spence, as the same which infests the 
young plants of purple clover. It would be desirable to mark 
its first appearance in the spring, and at what time it disap- 
pears; and whether, in the later period of its existence, it may 
not affect a less delicate, or at least some other food; and, be- 
coming less obnoxious, would of course be less noticed. 

I apprehend that, soon after the turnip plants are beyond the 
power of this beetle or fly, it gets out of sight; the female tc 
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deposit her eggs, which are probably hatched the following 
spring. How long they may continue in the state of worms or 
grubs (Jarve), and afterwards in their chrysalid form, I am not 

repared to say. In — to the term of life which nature 
has allotted to the fly, I can only state, that I happened to find 
one in full health and vigour so late in the last year as the 4th 
of November; and I think it must have been brought into the 
house, in a quiescent or torpid state, in the faggots of wood us- 
ed for kindling fires. 

If it is considered for a moment how much a farmer depends 
upon his turnips, no pains can be too great for their preserva- 
tion ; and if it be probable, that the proposed rolling really ef- 
fects the purpose, which I have heard expressed with great con- 
fidence, no one should omit trying it. It may have appeared 
to succeed in a few instances, when the effect was produced by 
a different cause; and it is only by pursuing the experiment 
upon an extended scale, that the utility or fallacy of the mea- 
sure can be ascertained. 

1st June, 1820. P. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Comparative Advantages and Disadvantages of Regulat- 
ing Rent by the Price of Grain. 


Sir, East Lothian, 8th May, 1820. 

A proportion of the farms in this county being held on 
leases, the rents payable in grain, or rather in money, the an- 
nual amount being in proportion to the prices grain is fetching 
for the current years, led me to make a few reflections on the 
comparative advantages and disadvantages arising from that 
method of letting or renting land; and should the few follow- 
ing thoughts on the subject, put down just as they presented 
themselves, be considered worthy a page in the I’armer’s Ma- 
gazine, I will feel extremely gratified. 

Not a few landed proprietors, from, I believe, a well-founded 
conviction of the mutual benefits resulting to themselves and 
tenants, from a ‘ Grain Rent,’ as it is usually termed, have 
granted leases on that principle, and it may be considered a 

eatly to be coveted desideratum, the more general adoption of 
the system. There are certainly objections, and, were they irre- 
mediable, serious ones, that may be advanced in opposition to 
the adaptation of the plan, as being calculated to remedy the 
defects in a money rent; but there is no system whatever, on 
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ever good, that is not liable to have some arguments brought 
forward in disfavour of it, and if, in settling the terms of the 
lease, a judiciously averaged medium is observed as a ground- 
work, a rent fixed from year to year, as higher or lower, to a 
certain extent, commensurate to the improvements, or the re- 
verse, in the prices the produce of the leasehold is fetching, will 
be experienced to possess advantages of a most superior descrip- 
tion; while the disadvantages, if any, arising therefrom, will be 
found of a very temporary and seldom recurring nature only, 
that point which the advocates of a money rent might find the 
most vulnerable in drawing unfavourable conclusions, must, by 
considerate and judicious management in the terms of agree- 
ment, be rendered of consequence, in a comparatively small de- 
gree; by securing, as far as is within the limits of practicability, 
against the being liable to such a casualty,—that is, the possibi- 
lity of a crop (from its proving singularly deficient) sufficing 
merely to cover what may have been averaged as the owner of 
the land’s share of the annual produce, must be taken into con- 
sideration; and the effects of such a contingency guarded a- 
gainst, and averted, as far as it is possible, by fixing a maximum 
rent.—But of that hereafter. 

In taking a farm on a money rent, the great stumbling block 
is, that the annual and extensive fluctuations to be expected in 
the value of the produce, present an insurmountable obstacle to 
any certain calculation of its average value for the number of 
years composing a lease, or even the probability of hitting any 
thing near an average; rendering, therefore, extremely dubious, 
what ought to be considered as the average annual ie of that 
part of it that may have been averaged as the owner of the land’s 
portion, or share, supposing the farm to have been considered 
capable of affording him a third of the whole, or otherwise; or, 
in other words, to fixing a rent equally just and favourable 
throughout for both parties; those years in which the produce 
bears the highest value, being (provided his crop be not parti- 
cularly deficient) tor the holder of the land the most favourable, 
but for the owner, quite in the inverse extreme; as paying 
twice as much for the produce of the soil as possibly he ought 
to do, in proportion to the terms under which he granted the 
lease, considering that he receives no benefit from the increased 
value of his own land. On the other hand, if, instead of expe- 
riencing a rise in value, the value of the produce be consider- 
ably depressed, the profit must prove a defaulter on the holder 
of the land’s side of the question, which must be so much the 
more hurtful to him, as being the less capable of sustaining 
losses. Under such circumstances, too, that mutual interest 
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that ought always to subsist between landlord and tenant, must 
be completely severed, and rendered totally distinct. Of course, 
could there be any thing near certainty, that the number of 
years during which grain in the course of a lease brought supe- 
rior prices, would bear any nearly equable proportion to those 
in which it fetched equally, or nigh equally, inferior ones, the 
principal objection to a money rent might be overturned, and 
rendered invalid; as, at the end of the lease, the unfavourable 
years to the tenant, from the decrease in the value of grain, 
would be counterbalanced by the benefits arising, at other pe- 
riods, from an increase, and ‘ vice versa’ to the landlord. But, 
to say nothing of other drawbacks, (as its requiring a larger ca- 
pital lying unemployed, in order to be prepared should a run 
of the unfavourable years take place at the commencement of 
a lease, &c.), instead of certainty, such an exactly inverse coun- 
terbalance, or any thing near it, is extremely improbable, at 
least can never be depended on; therefore, that mode of tak- 
ing land must be considered a regularly speculative concern ; 
and, as in all other speculations, there are more likely to miss, 
than hit, the mark they aim at; and as proprietors of land, as 
may be supposed, for the most part, take the best rents they 
can procure, it is more than probable, that, from the emulation 
to be the highest bidder, in the competition of several candi- 
dates, the successful one may discover, in many instances, that 
he has not only missed this mark, (2. e. striking a fair average 
rent), but shot on the wrong side of it for his own interest. 
There is one argument, however, I have heard advanced, in 
favour of a money rent, which in some cases may hold good, 
viz. being induced to hope that, from adventitious circumstan- 
ces, grain might sell at oe prices than was included in the 
averaged value of his leasehold; or for a longer period, at the 
highest prices, than was embraced by that average, the taker of 
the land might in consequence expect great gains, independent 
of his averaged profits; and, the expectant hope of these great- 
ly increased, ‘ though uncertain profits,’ stimulating him to 
exertion in years not so favourable, might thereby exemplify 
the fable of the old man, who, on his death-bed, calling his sons 
around him, informed them he had nothing to bequeath them 
except certain fields; but, by careful and earnest search, those 
fields would be the means of abundantly enriching them; for 
in one or other lay buried a treasure. After consigning the 
old man’s remains to the dust, they, according to his directions, 
set to work, upturning, and re-upturning every inch of ground ; 
and although they found neither gold nor silver, yet, in the in- 
creased quantity and value of the produce the ensuing harvest, 
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and which proved an otherwise favourable year ‘in getting good 
prices,’ they discovered they had reaped the very treasure to 
which their father had meant to point their omnes 

These objections toa ‘money rent,’ a ‘ grain rent,’ or arent 
payable with part of the produce, is entirely free from, as the 
fluctuations in the landlord’s rent and tenant’s profits do not 
proceed from any alteration in the intrinsic value of the pro- 
duce, but from a depreciation, or advance, in the value of the 
currency, by which the value of that produce is measured with 
regard to other commodities, (for instance, twenty shillings at 
one period representing the value of a boll of grain, when at 
another, it will require forty to represent the same quantity) ; 
the landlord’s rent being, when paid by a certain quantity of 
currency, of less value, and affected in proportion to the ad- 
vance in value of grain; and the tenant’s profits decreasing, in 
proportion as the value is depressed, on account of his having 
the same quantity of currency to make over to his landlord, as 
when grain was of greater value, or exchanged for a greater 
quantity ; and thus are formed the true reasons for the difficulty 
of fixing an average money rent; because the landlord’s rent 
and tenant’s profits, being in the ratio of the quantity of cur- 
rency they obtain, when the latter sells, or exchanges, his grain 
for a smaller quantity, than in proportion to his rent, — 
&c., he ought to do, he must feel himself in the back ground ; 
and, when the farmer has to exchange a larger quantity of cur- 
rency, for a given quantity of the produce of the soil, than, in 
a sk ae to what his rent was averaged, he can afford to do, 
1e must prove a loser; and grain may be considered the stand- 
ard by which most other commodities are measured with regard 
to value, money being the instrument by which that value is 
represented; and, therefore, the uncertainty whether it may 
require more money, in consequence of its depreciation in va~ 
lue, or less, in consequence of its advance, to represent what 
can be afforded as the landlord’s share of the produce, is the 
point wherein lies the impracticability of fixing a just money 
rent. Now, if, instead of a never varying quantity of money, 
it was fixed, that the landlord should have the market price for 
whatever portion of the produce may have been averaged as his 
share, (only agreeing on a maximum, beyond which the rent is 
never to go, as a security to the tenant in those years when 
grain is fetching uncommonly high prices, because his crop is 
likely to be then small in proportion). By the above means, 
the one party would be effectually secured against the contin- 
gency of paying higher prices for the necessaries of life, than, 
in proportion to what his rent was averaged at, he can afford to 
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do; and it would be equally in favour of the other party, as, 
instead of paying his fensdlord a larger quantity of currency, 
as rent, than i ought to do, in proportion to the value of the 
produce, he has only to pay him the real value of that portion 
of the produce, as was originally averaged as capable of being 
afforded as his share, and thereby proving of mutual benefit to 
both parties ; the one’s rent and other’s profits bearing always, 
as nearly equal as may be, the same proportion to each other ; 
likewise rendering unnecessary all ‘ guess in the dark’ compu- 
tations for fixing a rent when taking land, requiring only an 
average to be taken as to what proportion of the produce can 
be afforded, on an average, for the lease as rent; and the fixing 
a fair average ought not to be difficult to a practical farmer. 
Another benefit too, and that of the utmost consequence, might 
also result from a rent on the above principles, as, by means of 
it, these interests being, to a certain extent, rendered the same, 
it would have the effect (a great proportion of our legislators 
being landed proprietors) of rendering them cautious of au- 
thorizing laws any way likely to prove inimical to the agricul- 
tural interest, and be a strong inducement to their taking into 
particular consideration, what might really tend to its true 
welfare. 

In settling the terms of a lease on a £ grain rent,’ however, that 
principal and only objection of consequence must be taken into 
serious consideration, and guarded against. 1 mean, as former- 
ly observed, the possibility of a crop’s proving so singularly de- 
ficient, as, in the absence of a § maximum rent,’ to require the 
whole of it to cover that rent; its amount depending on the va- 
jue of the annual proportion, as has been arranged as the land- 
lord’s share; therefore, should there be no sum fixed, beyond 
which the rent, whatever may be the value of that proportion, 
is never to rise, in a particularly deficient year with regard to 
the crop, the tenant might find himself in the back ground; and, 
#lthough such a casualty, to its full extent, might not occur in 
the course of a lease, yet, neglecting to guard against it, as far 
as is practicable, would be wilfully foolish. As a requisite 
protection, a sum must be fixed, which the value of the land- 
jord’s share of the produce to him, is never to exceed, whatever 
the tenant may be receiving for that produce at market; because 
those years in which grain fetches the highest prices, are the 
same in which the latter’s crop is likely to prove most deficient ; 
therefore, the necessity for a ‘ maximum’ must be self evident, 
lest it prove so much so, as, otherwise, to require the whole of 
it for covering the value of the landlord’s averaged annual! share. 
The better to illustrate my meaning in fixing a § maximum,’ I 
will put a case in point. 
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Suppose A, lessee of a farm from B, averaged to raise 1200 
bolls of grain annually, and to afford the value of one-third of 
that quantity annually as rent, with a maximum fixed at one- 
fourth of the average value, and that value averaged at 20s. 
At 20s. per boll, B’s rent would be 400/., and A’s remainder 
to cover his outlay, interest of stock, average profits, &c. 800/.; 
and all beyond 1200 bolls, raised on the farm, and sold at the 
average price, comes under the head ‘ Gain.’ But suppose, in 
an unfavourable year, he raises only 700 bolls, with no maxi- 
mum fixed, although he sold at 40s. per boll, he would find 
himself all in the back ground; and the drawback arising from 
the probable occurrence of such unfavourable years, might 
prove as hurtful, or more so, than any contingency in a money 
rent, as B’s rent would be 800/., and A’s remainder only G00/. 
But the maximum affords complete security; and the rise in 
the value of grain is — in favour of both partics: The 
average being one-fourth in this case, (but the comparative a- 
mount of the maximum, with reference to the average amount 
of rent, must depend on circumstances), B’s rent would be 
§00/., being an increase of 100/., and A’s remainder would be 
900/., an increase likewise of 100/.; of course, every alteration 
in the quantity raised, and value, must make a proportional al- 
teration in the above calculation. 


J.C. R. 





FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Reports on the Fine-woolled Flocks of the Messrs Nowlan, at 
Merino Cottage, in the County of Kilkenny ; on the Merino 
Factory of Messrs Nowlan § Shaw, in the County of Kilkenny ; 
and on the Fine-woolled Flocks of Lord Viscount Lismore, at 
Shanbally Castle, in the County of Tipperary. By the Reve- 
rend Thomas Radcliff: 


{The subject of these Reports is so important, and the infor- 
mation they contain so well calculated to be of great utili- 
ty in other quarters, that we lay them almost entire before 
our readers, though the Report on the Merino Factory is 
not strictly of an agricultural description. Next to the 
skill and judgment displayed in the management of the 
Messrs Nowlan’s flock, and the admirable arrangements of 
their factory, the reader cannot fail to perceive how much 
the public are indebted to the Farming Society of Ireland 
for instituting such judicious inquiries, committing the task 
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to a well qualified Reporter, and publishing the results; 
and with what advantage their proceedings in this instance 
might be imitated in this country.] 


TO THE DIRECTORS OF THE FARMING SOCIETY OF IRELAND. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


By your desire, I have viewed the Merino flocks of the 
Messrs Nowlan, and the Merino factory of the Messrs Nowlan 
& Shaw, in the county of Kilkenny; and I have the honour of 
submitting to you the following Report. 


Tue MERINo FLock. 


This flock originated in a donation to the Messrs Nowlan, of 
seven Spanish ewes and one ram, in the year 1810, and of 
thirty-three ewes in the following season, in all forty sheep (41), 
being part of a flock presented to a gallant officer by one of the 
Spanish Juntas, and of the Paular and Nigretti blood. 

From having seen and examined these ew with great at- 
tention, on their being imported, I can form an opinion as to 
the improvement or deterioration of the present flock. 

The number now amounts to 600 pure Merinos; 370, chief- 
Ty breeding ewes and lambs, are kept upon the farm adjoining 
to the factory ; about 100 were purchased in Ireland, in a dis- 
eased state; many of those died, or were disposed of, as unfit 
to breed from. 

Of the number on the farm in February last, not more than 
ten sheep were affected with lameness when I saw them, and 
those were nearly cured. Where lameness, and consequent 
foot-rot, is suffered long to prevail, condition, constitution and 
profit, are at an end. 

As the prevention and cure of this destructive ailment is a 
leading feature in the good shepherding of a Spanish flock, the 
treatment of the sheep of the Messrs Nowlan, in this respect, 
demands particular attention. 


LAMENESS. 


From the formation of the foot, and from the delicacy of the 
horn, the Merino sheep are particularly liable to lameness, and 
require great attention in all situations; but, upon rich or moist 
pastures, nothing but strict and regular shepherding can pre- 
vent or conquer that complaint. Newly laid down ground is 
the least likely to produce lameness. 

The shepherd of the flock now spoken of, is a young man, 
who takes the entire charge upon himself, without any help ; 
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and the state of his sheep proves how faithfully he executes the 
trust. With respect to lameness, his method is this. 

The moment he perceives a sheep lame, he moves it from the 
flock to a shed, which is used as an infirmary. ‘This prevents 
the infection from spreading among the rest. The floor of the 
shed is kept very clean, and littered with dry straw, frequently 
changed. The foot being properly pared, the application to 
the infected part is an ointment composed of two parts hog’s- 
lard, and one part Reman vitriol, finely powdered and sifted, 
and evenly blended with the lard. The foot, unless in a despe- 
rate case, is nearly healed in twenty-four hours, and a second 
application generally completes the cure. The sheep is then 
returned to its pasture. ; 

The shepherd states, that, after having tried butter of anti- 
mony, and many other popular remedies, he has relinquished 
all but that which is here mentioned, and prefers it, as by many 
degrees the most efficacious. 

But his chief reliance is upon timely paring the feet, before 
any lameness appears; and this he practises weekly, with the 
best result; for, unless in the long grass, and heavy dews of 
summer, when the scald is more likely to take place, he seldom 
has more than ten patients in the infirmary at a time; and even 
then, the number has never exceeded from twenty to thirty, 
speedily set right, without risk of communicating the disorder. 

The lameness, and consequent poverty and delicacy of Me- 
rino flocks, have disgusted many proprietors. Unless they can 
be preserved in soundness and in health, they are not to be re- 
commended or encouraged. 

That this is possible, the flock I speak of testifies. Much 
credit is due to the shepherd, and I have dwelt thus minutely 
on his mode of treatment, as chiefly instrumental in the prospe- 
rity and profit of a Merino flock. 


GENERAL TREATMENT. 


This flock, during the summer months, is pastured upon a 
farm of good natural herbage, improved in a rotation system, 
by grass-seeds and clover. 

he soil is a dry light loam, with limestone gravel sub-soil. 

In winter, the heap are housed at night, and in wet weather, 
in the day; when let out, they are well supplied with turnips, 
carried to the pasture. 

They are also fed upon hay and turnips in the house; and 
receive each day a proportion of salt, at the rate of a pint to 
thirty sheep. They have also given to them, in their troughs, 
a rich decoction from chopped hay, well steamed; two bushels 
of this liquid, night and morning, to fifty sheep. 
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The quantum of hay consumed in the twenty-four hours, by 
fifty sheep, is one hundred weight. 

‘The average number of sheep supported by one acre, the 
year round, is computed at eight, * including the land produc- 
ing the hay and turnips which they consume. 

It has been mentioned, that one young man undertakes the 
charge of this flock, varying in its number upon this particular 
farm, from three to four hundred, chiefly ewes and lambs; and 
their creditable condition is much to be admired. 

This can only be effected by systematic attention. No dog is 
permitted ; all is done by the shepherd himself; at the sound 
of the horn all the sheep flock round him, if he stop, and fol- 
low him, if he move forward. In the middle of the widest pas- 
ture, he can lay hold on any sheep he wishes to examine. ‘This 
is good training, but not difficult to accomplish. 

Salt is the medium by which this docility is chiefly produced. 
There is nothing of which the sheep are so fond, and nothing 
which tends more to the healthfulness of the flock. Any shep- 
herd who accustoms his sheep to the use of salt, and carries a 
little about him, as a reward for their attention to his call, will 
be followed by them, wherever he pleases to lead the way. 

A remarkable instance of this occurs upon the farm of the 
Messrs Nowlan. 

It is divided by the King’s River, at times so rapid and im- 
petuous, as not to be fordable even by the strongest horse. 

A plank bridge, about = inches wide, and one hun- 
dred feet in length, with a hand rail on one side, is thrown 
across for the convenience of passengers. When it is necessary 
to move the sheep from one side of the river to the other, the 
shepherd has only to cross this plank, with a sounding horn, 
and each individual of the flock paces leisurely after him, in 
single file, without an instance of any casualty, even at times of 
the highest floods. 


Qua.ity or Woot. 


It is considered by the proprietors of this flock, who must be 
competent judges, being also principals of the Merino factory, 
that instead of any deterioration being perceptible, the quality 
and weight of the fleece has Getet since the importation of 
the flock. ; 

This, generally speaking, is my own opinion; but I rather 
think, that amongst the sheep first imported into Ireland, a few 


* The Irish acre here meant, is, to the English, nearly as 5 is to 3. 
1 ‘ Con. 
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individuals might have been selected, with wool of a superior 
texture. 

From each of the first flock imported by the Messrs Cal- 
laghan, of Cork, I presented to the Farming Society a speci« 
men taken by my own hand. I have now also deposited with 
the Secretary, samples taken from the present flock of the 
Messrs Nowlan. 

By a comparative view of those distinct specimens, taken 
with an interval of nine years, a fair judgment may be formed 
as to the improvement or falling off of the Merino staple in this 
country, and how far the climate and soil of Ireland be suitable 
to its production. 

It is allowed, that the cloth manufactured by Messrs Nowlan 
and Shaw, purely from Irish Merino, is of prime quality, and 
at least equal to that manufactured from any imported wool. 

By a careful selection, the weight of the fleece has also been 
increased. 

The average weight of the clip of 1819, per fleece, was 6}lb. 
in the grease. Rate of sale, 3s. per lb. The proprietors of the 
factory wish to encourage the sale of Merino wool in the grease ; 
it suits the operations of the factory; and 3s. in the grease, is a 
better remuneration to the grower, than 3s. 6d. per lb. river 
washed, on the sheep’s back. 

From this, and the former statement of the number of sheep 
supported per acre, a very flattering estimate presents itself of 
the acreable value of the wool. 

It is ascertained, that each fleece of the entire flock weighed 
6}lb., and that it produced 3s. per lb.; amount, per fleece, 19s. 
6d. It is also ascertained that each acre supports eight sheep. 
Gross value of wool, per acre, 7/. 16s. 

This flock consists almost exclusively of pure Merinos; ne=_ 
vertheless, certain crosses have been tried ; and wool, of each» 
description of Merino cross, has been occasionally purchased for 
the uses of the factory. 

The opinion which they have formed from those different 
trials is, that with respect to wool, the Merino on Ryland is the 
most valuable. The Merino on Wicklow mountain, remark« 
ably good, as a = wool, ever in its first cross, and infinite- 
ly better in the deeper crosses. The Merino on Leicester, con- 
trary to the common opinion, is considered by the proprietors 
of the Merino factory to be a very good wool, in its second and 
third crosses, and very useful for general purposes. * 
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The Merino on South-down is a fine staple, but not so well 
calculated for general purposes as the other crosses. 

It is considered that there is a harshness in the South-down 
wool, and a want of felting quality, which deteriorates even the 
Merino, as to that essential property. 

The deepest crosses are, of course, the best; but the others 
are only applicable (profitably) to the formation of coatings, 
pelisse cloths, shawls, and such thin fabrics. 

Upon the whole, the mountain cross, for general purposes, is 
much in esteem, and, without any considerable cost, might. be 
multiplied to great extent. 

Having noticed the origin of the flock; the prevention and 
cure of lameness; the general treatment; the quality of the 
wool, with its average value; and the comparative excellence 
of the various crosses; it now remains merely to speak of the 
breeding system which the Messrs Nowlan have adopted. 


SELECTION. 


This special care, and most necessary branch of a breeder’s 
study, is now in its infancy upon this farm, as to the improve- 
ment of the frame—but there is little doubt that, preserving, at 
the same time, the purity of the wool, a substantial carcase and 
handsome form may eventually be produced. 

The first éxertion of the proprietors, was to obtain health ; 
the next, weight and fineness of fleece; and these objects hav- 
ing been accomplished, they are now directing their attention 
to the improvement of the shape; and any one who has wit- 
nessed the success of Mr Western’s skill, in a similar pursuit in 
England, must be aware that the object is a feasible one, and 
worthy of minute attention. 

The present wholesome appearance of the flock of the Messrs 
Nowlan, = the possibility of bringing the Merino sheep to 
@ state of profit and perfection in Ireland; and I fully agree 
with these gentlemen in thinking, that they are improved, in 
every respect, since the date of their first importation. 


FARM YARD. 


_ This comes legitimately within the sphere of this Report, as 
containing the sheep-house, which is 20} feet long, by twelve 
feet wide, fitted up with 400 feet of hay-rack and manger. 


This admixture of blood produces a greater weight per fleece than 
any other ; and if, in the third cross, it becomes so valuable, the Pro- 
prietors of Leicester sheep might safely try the experiment. The 
mutton would be improved, and the quantity of loose fat increased. 
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It has been executed with great economy, being a shed from 
the garden-wall of twelve feet in height, roofed by forty-seven 
rafters of Irish fir, ten inches deep, by three inches in thickness, 
and covered in the most durable manner, for the suim of fifteen 
guineas, with the Shankil, or Kellymount flag, of which that 
vicinity is enabled to avail itself. 

I must not, however, pass over without notice, the steam- 
boiler, which prepares part of the food by which the sheep are 
kept in such good condition, and which also supplies twenty- 
eight milch cows, in stalls, with a most nutritious diet. The 
consumption in the twenty-four hours is, ten stone of chopped 
hay and a barrel of bran, steamed in two hogsheads of water; 
exclusive of a proportion of this, each cow has one stone of dry 
hay, and two stone and a half of turnips. 

he boiler commands four pipes, communicating with the 
different vessels; one of which is regularly supplied with pota- 
toes for the piggery. 

It is heated \ a small lime-kiln, which, with fourteen bar- 
rels of culm, at is. 10d. per barrel, produces weekly fifty barrels 
of lime, value one shilling per barrel. 

The farm itself is “entund scientifically, and is made to 
furnish crops of woad and teazles, articles of considerable value 
in the factory. 


Tue Menino Factory. 


As the Farming Society does not require to be informed of 
the accurate and various stages of process by which this factory 
succeeds in producing superfine cloths, of such acknowledged 
excellence, it would be as obtrusive as prolix in me (even were 
I competent) to go into this detail. 

The object to which my attention has note: pelaiens has been 
to inquire how far this institution, conducted upon principles 
diametrically opposite to those upon which the great manutfac- 
tories are carried on, is likely to become of national importance 
in itself, and as an approved model; and how far there is an 
apparent capability of its being supplied by native wool. _ 

On this latter point, the foregoing report of the Merino flock, 
faithfully given upon attentive investigation, seems to furnish 
satisfactory data; which will be strongly corroborated by that 
which is to follow, respecting the fine-woolled flocks of Lord 
Lismore; and should I be desired hereafter to inspect those of 
Mr Wynne, Mr La Touche, Mr Chritchly, and that extensive 
Merino mountain flock of Mr Quin, so well known, and so 
highly prized by the tennancnene, with various others, I have 
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no doubt the result would be, a full conviction, that to all the 
light and limestone soils of Ireland, the Merino sheep and their 
crosses are peculiarly adapted; that, by moderate care, their 
health is to be preserved; by careful shepherding, their feet are 
to be kept in order; and that, by judicious selection, both frame 
and wool are to be improved. 

With respect to the factory itself, after the scrutiny it has 
undergone, as an object of the greatest curiosity and interest in 
the south of Ireland, not only to those within its own county, 
but to travellers from various places ; after the encomiums which 
have appeared from the English, Scotch, and Irish pen; after 
the fair and interesting statement of the proprietors, presented 
to the Dublin Society ; and after the ‘ Report of the Commit- 
* tee of that Society respecting the Merino factory, and con- 
¢ taining the evidence adduced before the Committee ;’* there 
appears to be little left for me, but to acquiesce in the general 
and incontrovertible opinion, and to add my humble meed of 
praise and approbation. 

I do sincerely join in the opinions which have been formed, 
and thus publicly stated, respecting this valuable institution. I 
have read them all, and have compared them with existing facts: 
—the colouring is not too high—there is no exaggeration. 

This has been my third visit to the factory since its founda- 
tion. The well digested system with which it commenced, has 
been acted upon with uniformity, and followed up with advan- 


tage. 

“That its cloths are brought to perfection, the public need not 
be informed. 

That the morals, the habits, and the industry of its inhabi- 
tants, and of the surrounding country, are now such as to af- 
ford a-model of decency, regularity, and peaceable demeanour, 
is notorious to all within its reach. 

I shall not trouble you with matter which, in the publica- 
tions already alluded to, may be found more ably treated ; but 
shall merely mention a few circumstances which seem to have 
escaped the notice of others. 


One, respects the advantages of the particular system of ap- 


* The documents alluded to are all in print, and may be referred 
to. They are as follows— 
The letter of an English traveller. 
The letter of a Scotch traveller. 
The statement of the Merino Factory. ; 
The Report from the Committee of the Dublin Society. * 
Appendix to the Report respecting the Merino Factory. 
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prenticeship adopted. To conduct such minute and extensive 
works by apprentices, instead of journeymen, was an enterprise 
worthy the ability and good sense of the proprietors, for their 
own interest ; but to pay to their apprentices regular wages was 
new, and is attended with the best consequences, 

The wages being proportioned to their skill and power, the 
proprietor is remunerated; whilst the apprentice, exclusive of 
certain stoppages, to form a fund for sickness, or emergency, 
is enabled to carry to his home and family comparative ease 
and comfort. 

I questioned a poor woman, who came with dinner at the 
appointed hour to her two sons: she had been left a widow, 
with three children, seven, six, and five years old. The two 
eldest had been a year employed in the factory, and were the 
only support of their mother, and the youngest child ; earning, 
between them, six shillings a week—clothed, educated, and 
trained up as useful members of society. ‘The gratitude of the 
ee woman, and her manner of expressing it, were truly af- 
ecting. 

fie circumstance worthy of notice, and connected with 
the object of my inquiry, is the state of the wool-store of the 
factory, which contains Spanish, Saxon, and Irish Merino 
wool. 

Two facts were ascertained; one, that some of the native 
wool was equal in quality, if not superior, to all the other piles; 
a proof that the soil and climate are not unfavourable. The 
other, that of 92,000 lb. manufactured the last year into 40,000 
yards of cloth, one-eighth only was of native growth; a proof 
that, as the proprietors of this factory purchase the chief part 
of the clothing wool of the island, there is yet a wide field for 
the extension of fine-woolled flocks, before the market can be 
overstocked. 

In scouring from the grease, Irish Merino loses 11lb. in 20Ib. 
—when washed on the sheep’s back, it loses in scouring 74\b. ; 
Spanish Leonessa, scoured from the state in which it is import- 
ed, loses but 2}lb. in 20. The Soria, and other Spanish woels, 
from 8} lb, to 6 lb. in 20; and Saxony wool, from 34 lb. to 6 Ib. 
in 20; yet Saxony wool often yields 8s. per pound, when Le- 
onessa, losing but 2}1b. in 20, on scouring, sells for 6s. 6d.; but 
the good Merino wool of Ireland, is fully equal to the best 
Saxon. Let the Irish grower of fine wool draw his own con- 
clusions, and try whether it be not worth his while to extend 
his fine-woolled flocks. 

With respect to the interior arrangement of this concern, 
comprising three hundred and eighty coiie from six years of 
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age to twenty-one years, at wages in proportion te their earn- 
ings, from 2s. 6d. to 20s. by the week, the utmost regularity 
prevails. 

One instance will suffice to show, that a system of the most 
undeviating precision is adhered to. 

In the room allotted for clearing the wool (by hand-picking, 
and the use of shears) from all motes which may remain in it 
after being scoured, sixty girls are employed, from six to twelve 
years of age. Each has a basket, with her name affixed, to 
receive the quantity finished in the day. This is accurately 
weighed by the matron who presides in this department, and 
booked by a clerk, who attends at a particular hour for this 
purpose. According to the weight, the value of the work is 
ascertained, not at so much by the pound, but by an advance of 
the weekly wages, provided there be no objection to the claim- 
ant, in point of cleanliness, good manners, and propriety of 
conduct. 

The wages are marked upon a board, in a glass-case, under 
lock and key, from 2s. to 5s. 6d. in ten gradations; and the 
names of all the children employed are printed on moveable slips 
of wood, which slide in grooves, respectively opposite to the 
ten degrees of wages, and which can be venevedl to any of the 
ten stations, 

Bad conduct, in any instance, brings down the name to the 
bottom of the class, and lessens the weekly gain. Proper be- 
haviour, and the heaviest basket of wool, lens the name at 
the top of the class, opposite to the highest degree of weekly 
remuneration; and happy is the girl who thus attains this flat- 
tering degree of eminence, in which honour and profit are so 
judiciously blended. To retain it must naturally be, on her 
part, an object of anxious interest: to arrive at it, must, as na- 
turally, give rise to the exertions of the other children employ- 
ed. Every stage of advance makes them the more welcome in 
the evening, at the cottage fireside—a laudable emulation is ex- 
cited, whilst industry and good behaviour meet a fair reward. 

I never witnessed a more anxious countenance, thay that of 
a child of ten years old, who held a high place upon the list, 
whilst she attended the weighing of her et, still uncertain, 
whether it might not be sagene by some more successful com- 

titor. 

P To each department of the factory, a head, or superinten- 
dant, is appointed, who, at every time the bell rings for work, 
repairs to the office, for the roll of the persons in “his depart- 
ment. Upon going to their respective stations, and being 
ranged in regular line, he calls the roll, marking on it each aby 
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sentee: thus marked, it is returned to the office, where each, on 
arrival must appear, to have the term of absence noted. 

At bell-ring for quitting work, they fall into line, as before; 
and none leave the ranks till the second bell, in three minutes 
from the first, when all march out, in the most regular and or- 
derly manner. 

Each superintendant is held responsible for any act of inat- 
tention or misconduct in his department, which he has neglect- 
ed to report without delay. 

The next circumstance of interior regulation which, I believe, 
has not been noticed by others, is the manner of correcting any 
en that may take place amongst the persons employ- 
e 


It has been mentioned by all those who have visited and ob- 
served upon this factory, that good conduct is rewarded, at the 
cost of the proprietors, by some hours given up weekly from la- 
bour, and dedicated to innocent festivity; during which, music 
and dancing, under the strictest rules of decorum, are permit- 
ted by the proprietors, and enjoyed by the apprentices of both 
sexes, and their relations, as the most agreeable relaxation. 

But, on the day previous to this indulgence, a very solemn 
scrutiny takes place, when a committee is held, composed of the 
proprietors, and general superintendants of manufacture and 
moral discipline. The report books of the various departments 
are laid before them. 

The individuals marked for inattention or misconduct, are 
then heard in their own defence; and, if found to deserve pu- 
nishment, are called forth, previous to the amusements of the 
following evening, and, in full assembly, their offences and pu- 
nishments are proclaimed. 

The most beneficial results have followed from this mode of 
proceeding. 

The proprietors have assured me, that, for some time past, 
scarcely any measure, beyond a simple reprimand, has been 
found necessary; and they have not a doubt remaining, from 
the great uid eapiennnh which they have made in this facto- 
ry, that mental punishment is more efficacious than corporal, 
and that the mind, which is the main spring of human conduct, 
ought chiefly, if not altogether, to be acted upon, in the regu- 
lation of punishments or rewards. 

The effect of the rational discipline which prevails in the in- 
terior, manifests itself out of doors by a decent deportment, and 
orderly behaviour, in the families of the apprentices, and in the 
entire neighbourhood where they reside; and that part of the 
country, once remarkable for a lawless and predatory character, 
is now famed for its regular and peaceable habits. 
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This has appeared, upon the examination of reputable wit- 
nesses, before the Committee of the Dublin Society ; and I can 
add the testimony of one of the most respectable and intelligent 
magistrates * of that country, residing within a quarter of a 
mile of the factory, who assures me, that, before the foundation 
of that institution, his duty, asa justice of the peace, was la- 
borious and irksome, and his house insecure, unless carefully 
barred and vigilantly protected; that now, he should consider 
himself safe with his doors unlocked; and that the entire duty 
of his office is confined to trifling complaints respecting labour- 
ers’ wages, and such matters, but that nothing of a criminal 
nature is ever brought under his jurisdiction. 

This he attributes wholly to the change of morals effected 
by the wise arrangements of the factory; and he even instanced 
an esprit de corps in the apprentices, who some time back, upon 
4he commission of a misdemeanour in the vicinity, volunteered to 
turn out, and in a few hours brought in the culprit. The wider 
the range of such a system, the greater will be the national ad- 
vantage. It has now become such an object with the peasantry, 
to have their children educated, and earning a decent liveli- 
hood, that the candidates for admission are, at present, three 
hundred and twenty upon the books, beyond the number that 
the extent of the concern can employ. 

Every one who wishes well to Ireland must ardently hope, 
that the capital of the proprietors may shortly be increased, so 
as to embrace a greater scale of operation for their own inter- 
est, and the unspeakable benefit of their country. 

In the Memoir of the Count de Salis, u e State of Ire- 
land, (a manuscript copy of which he has fad the politeness to 
present to our Society), he states, that in improving the con- 
dition of the lower order, education and employment should go 
hand in hand. 

He would be delighted to see how accurately his position is 
verified, and how practically followed up in the Merino fac- 


ia also grounds the whole future happiness of Ireland upon 
a general and well ordered police, and upon the industrious 
employment of the lower classes. 

If institutions on the principle of the Merino factory, blend- 
ing morality and occupation, were more generally. established, 
it appears that a police would be unnecessary ; but, under the 
present unfortunate circumstances of this country, there is no 
thinking man who will not fully agree in opinian with the Count 


® William Bayly, Esq. af Norelands. 
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de Salis. He conceives that the security to person and pro- 
perty which such an arrangement must ensure, could not fail to 
induce the capitalists of Great Britain to embark a proportion 
of their funds in this country in agricultural, manufacturing, 
and mercantile speculations ; if so, where could any occur of so 
tempting a nature as an extension of the Merino Factory, or 
the formation of similar establishments ? 

By such means, with a judicious application of capital to the 
improvement of agriculture, Ireland, now grievously disturbed 
by a distressed and disorderly population, might, under the 
blessing of God, become the scene of peace and happiness, of 
plenty and prosperity. 


Tue Merino ano Fint-woo..ep FLocks or Lorp Viscount 
Lismore, aT SHANBALLY CasTLE, iN THE County oF ‘Tir- 
PERARY. 


By stating generally, that every good point which presented 
itself, in the condition and treatment of the flock of the Messrs 
Nowlan, occurred equally in that of Lord Lismore, I am en- 
abled to limit my Report upon the state of his Lordship’s sheep, 
to a few facts. No mange, no foot-rot; every appearance of 
health, and a remarkably fine staple of wool, which, by careful 
breeding, has been uniformly improving. 

Sian were so perfectly free from lameness, that I re- 
quested the shepherd to inform me of his mode of treatment ; 
frequent paring of the foot is, as he finds practically to be the 
case, the true mode of prevention. The cure, when lameness 
appears, is by a drying wash, composed of the following ingre- 

lents. 

‘ One quart vinegar ; three ounces verdigrease ; two ounces 
* Roman vitriol ; two ounces white vitriol; two ounces white 
* copperas; four ounces roach alum; one naggin spirits of tur- 
* pentine ;—all but the turpentine boiled ane quart of vine- 
*‘ gar, the turpentine added after,’ 

Whatever may be the efficacy of his cure, or the vigilance of 
his prevention, the shepherd has great credit by his flock not 
having twenty lame sheep in the entire. 

One circumstance still more favourable than in the case of the 
Messrs Nowlan, as to the facility of keeping fine wool flocks, is, 
that with Lord Lismore none are housed but the breeding ewes 
in lambing time, and whilst the lambs are tender; but the flock 
of the Messrs Nowlan is pure Merino, with few exceptions; 
the other consists of different crosses: in the latter instance also, 
the shelter is greater, and the soil of a better qnality, being a 
dry and rich loam, with a limestone substratum. 
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His Lordship commenced this breed of sheep in 1810, with 
thirty ewes and two rams, of pure Merino blood, purchased at 


~ the Cork sale; and, in 1813, he purchased one hundred South- 


Down, and fifty Mountain ewes. 
From this number, besides the annual sales and house cons 
sumption, the present flock stands thus. 
240 Breeding ewes ; 
208 ‘Two shear ; 
220 One shear ; 
247 Lambs; 


915 In all. 

The few circumstances which it may be interesting to men- 
tion, his Lordship’s regularity has enabled me to do with great 
accuracy. He showed me his farm account-book, kept with 
great care and precision, by which it appears, that the average 
weight, per fleece, washed on the sheep’s back, is 4} lib. net, 
and the average price per lib. 3s. $3d.—It also appears that, in 
1819, the sale of wool amounted to - L.568 9 6 
And the sales to the butcher, including sheep killed 

for the house, to - - - $00 0 0 


L.868 9 6 

His Lordship also showed me the map of his demesne, and 
made me note the contents of each field in which the flock had 
pastured. He afterwards rode with me through each field I 
had noted, that I might observe the quality of the pasture. 
Seventy-eight acres was the total measurement of the different 
fields; from this nine and three quarters acres were to be de- 
ducted, having been hurdled off, and mowed. 

The sheep, however, got the after-grass; ten other acres of 
after-grass were given to the ewes at lambing time; an extra 
field of forty acres pastured two hundred wethers, twenty-three 
cows, and four horses ; so that, upon the closest calculation we 
could make, each acre supported about eleven sheep, leaving 
the gross money produce, per acre, nearly 10/. The only 
drawback upon this, was a small proportion of turnips given to 
the breeding ewes, and a little hay, in the severity of the wea- 
ther. 

The two shear and one shear sheep, except in deep snow, 
had nothing but their usual pasture, and were never housed. 

Here, then, is a fine-woolled flock, kept without trouble or 
difficulty, and very productive. 

It only remains to mention the mode of crossing, by which 
wool, equal in yalue to pure Merino, is produced. 
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His Lordship keeps up a flock of forty pure Merino ewes, to 
supply good sires for the other flocks: too deep a cross injures 
the frame and constitution. He does not venture beyond the 
second. He crosses the South-down and mountain by pure 
Merino, and the first crosses of the South-down and mountain 
by pure Merino likewise ; but then he interrupts the strain, by 
putting first cross sires to-second cross ewes, and second cross 
sires to first cross ewes; thus, perhaps, the frame and constitu- 
tion of the animal is saved from degeneracy; and the wool of 
the crosses having brought the same price as that of the Merino, 
its excellence is proved. 

Specimens from each flock, with the distinctions indorsed, 
have been deposited with the Secretary. 

Lord Lismore’s entire flock pastures within the walls of his 
demesne: his mountains are suited to sheep; and so perfectly 
satisfied is he with the health and profit of his present sheep, 
that he means not to exchange, but to extend them consider- 
ably upon his mountain tracts. 

helter and fences are-now forming for the purpose. His 
Lordship plants one hundred acres of mountain annually, and 
calculates the enclosures to embrace extensive sheep-walks. 

The spirited manner in which this work is carried on, and 
the immense profit that must eventually follow, furnish example 
and incitement to other proprietors of mountain districts; and, 
under systematic and economical management, the expense is 
not alarming. 

On the 14th and 15th days of February, upon Lord Lis- 
more’s mountain, 33,000 trees were basal lap 224 hands, men, 
women, and children, who made the holes, and finished the 
work: average wager of 224 hands being eight pence, the total 
sum is 7/. 9s. 4d.; this divided by 8, (the number of acres, at 
4,000 trees to the acre), would make the acreable cost of the 
jabour of planting little more than eighteen shillings. 

This is perhaps out of course. Lest I should deviate farther 
from the points to which my inquiry was directed, I shall close 
this Report, with the hope that it may contain a satisfactory 
pa = the objects upon which the Society wished to be in- 
ormed. 








FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 
Cycle of the Weather. 


A work on this subject is announced for publication, by sub- 
scription, in November, from which we have been favoured 
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with the following extracts. The author, we understand, has 
twice received the thanks of the Board of Agriculture for his 
communications. 


TABLE 12.—Sum of Rain by the Seasons. 


| In this statement, the 
| order of succession of the 
sum of rain only, is con- 
sidered :—the order of 
37! | the other various circum- 
42) * | stances, which accompa- 
“oy 2 | ny the rain of every sea- 
25 son, being explained else- 
553 where, under appropriate 
35) 5 | tables; together with the 
4} 56 |, mode of finding the sums, 
437 | In this Table, the small 
55° | figures! 1 2 * 5 5 &c. de- 
36° uote the pairs of wet, a- 
| verage, and dry seasons ; 
the circumflexes denote 
the regular pairs; the 
signs of plus +, minus —, 
and equal =, denote the 
_wet, dry, and average 
| sum of rain. 
The first most striking 
_ difference in the sam of 
_ rain, which appears by 
table 12, is the great ex- 
tremities of wet and dry, upon the second and third winters 
from the top of the list, the 1804-5; yet, when these two sea- 
sons are added together, they make exactly an average rate for 
each. It is equally singular, that both the summers which suc- 
ceed these winters, have about average; at least when put to- 
gether, they make exactly an saniets each: the highest ave- 
rage coming very naturally after the extreme wet winter, and 
the lowest, as naturally after the extreme dry ; an average com- 
ing always before or alter the extreme of wet or dry. Extremi- 
ties of rain, however, are not limited to single seasons, for, when 
a pair of wet or dry appear, it constitutes an extremity—see the 
average winter of 1807, which follow the extreme dry summer 
of 1806, and relatively follow the moderate wet winter of 1806 ; 
it also precedes directly the extreme wet summer of 1807, and 
relatively the pair of wet winters of 1808-9. On account of the 


SUM OF RAIN. 


WINTER. SUMMER 
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great variety of circumstances surrounding this average, it is 
almost a mean average. 

When two wet, or two dry seasons come together, neither are 
in extreme, but both constitute an extremity in the weather—see 
the pair of dry summers 1808-9, which are followed by a high 
average summer in 1810, and a high average succeeds in winter 
1811; because this pair of average is followed by an extreme 
wet in the summer of 1811—-see also the pair of wet summers 
of 1815-16, which are followed by an average very near the mean 
in summer 1817: because this again is followed by a pair of 
dry summers in 1818-19; this average is a shade higher, be- 
cause it comes after an extreme wet—see also the average win- 
ter of 1818, which is preceded by a pair of dry winters in 1816~ 
17, and followed by a moderately wet winter in 1819; this ave- 
rage is a mean, because it is preceded by a pair of dry, and fol- 
lowed by a moderately wet winter. The average of summer 
1817, preceded the pair of dry summers 1818-19, and the ave- 
rage summer of 1810, followed the pair of dry summers of 
1808-9 ; so that the average at one time comes after the pair 
of dry, and at another before the pair of dry summers :—again, 
the average came before the pair of wet winters 1808-9, and 
after the pair of dry winters of 1816-17, from which it may be 
gathered, that there are more pairs in the summers than in the 
winters. Another average remains to be noticed, which is that 
of winter 1814; it follows the moderate wet summer of 1813, 
and the moderate dry winter of the same year; and it precedes 
the moderate wet winter of 1815; and, as no extremities sur- 
round this average, it is almost exactly a mean. 

As the summers of 1818-19, are a pair of dry seasons, and 
preceded by an average, the ordinary result from the observed 
arrangement of the sum of rain, independent of the state of the 
wind and other circumstances, is, that the summer of 1820 
should be wet, since, whenever two wet seasons appear together, 
by winter or by summer, there are some dry before oa after 
the pair; and in like manner, when a pair of dry seasons ap- 
pear, there are wet seasons before and after; and as the average 
of summer 1817, came before the pair of dry seasons stated, the 
summer succeeding the pair, agreeable to the rule, should be 
wet, which is the summer of 1820. Again, as winter 1820 ap- 
pears very dry, * it should be followed by an average in winter 


* The very dry winter of 1805, is followed by an average on the 
summer succeeding, but ihe very dry winter of 1820, is followed by an 
average on the winter succeeding, which is agrecable to the principle of 
rotation observed in the weather. 
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of 1821. This winter should be average on another account, 
that it comes after the wet summer of 1820; further, the average 
winter is always followed by a wet winter, which determines the 
rate of winter 1822, while the average summer is followed by dry 
and wet alternately, the great rule in the summer weather being, 
that the seasons between the pairs are alternately wet and dry— 
the pairs, consisting of wet, average, and dry,—therefore as two 
pairs by the summers have been so recent, and separated by an 
average, the succeeding summers should be alternately wet and 
dry, but in different degrees, until the next pair, viz. summer 
1820 wet, 1821 dry, 1822 wet, 1823 dry. But though this view 
of the subject points out the principle in the order of succession 
of the sum of rain, it does not hee when the next pair ap- 
pears, nor of what description, the years observed being too few 
for this purpose. 

The order of succession of the sum of rain by the winters is 
different, the rate commonly being, a dry, average, and wet; 
and there is not so much variation in the sums, generally, as in 
the summers, though on these seasons the greatest extremities 
appear, as, for instance, the very wet and very dry winters of 
1804 and 1805, in all the other winters, is rather a remarkable 
equality, excepting the pair of dry winters 1816 and 1817, and 
winter 1820. 

When the pairs are viewed attentively, a singular agreement 
is observed in the relation of the different sums, as thus—of the 
two average summers of 1804 and 1805, the last is less by two 
rains than the first,—and the two wet winters which came to- 
gether in 1808-9, the last is two rains more than the first; and 
the two wet summers which came together in 1815-16, the 
last is also two rains more than the first; the two dry summers 
of 1808-9, differ in the same manner, the last being dryer by 
one rain, and the two dry winters of 1816-17, also the same: 
a like correspondence is not observed between the alternate wet 
and dry, the range of these seasons being considerable. 

In the average rate of rain the same order is observed as of 
the wet and dry, no more than a pair of average seasons being 
together, ln in succession or respectively; and when wet 
and dry alternate, by single seasons, the averages in these courses 
are likewise limited to single seasons, but after or before a pair 
of wet or dry, a pair of averages precede or succeed,—see sum- 
mer 1810, and winter 1811, a pair of averages which follow the 
oo of dry summers, again the pair of wet summers is followed 

y a pair of average summer 1817, and winter 1818, which at 
the same time follow the pair of dry winters 1816-17. This 
pair of averages also seven: the pair of dry summers 1818-19. 
l 
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The pairs of dry summers are in each case followed directly by 
a dry winter, see the dry winters of 1810-17. In the same 
manner the pairs of wet winters and summers are preceded, the 
first by a wet summer, and the second by a wet winter—see the 
wet summer of 1807, which precede the pair of wet winters of 
1808-9, and the wet winter of 1815, which precede the pair of 
wet summers of 1815-16. A pair of wet or dry seasons in one 
weather year, is still more rare, there being only one instance of 
each observed, viz. winter and summer 1803 are both moderate- 
ly dry, and winter and summer of 1815 are both moderately wet. 

No average seasons are observed, excepting in the transition 
from wet to dry, or from dry to wet, never standing by them- 
selves; but an average is not observed in all transitions, that is, 
from dry to wet, and from the same wet to the next dry; for if 
an average comes between the dry and wet, it does not come 
again between the same wet and the next dry; and if an aver- 
age do not come between the dry and wet, it is certain to come 
between the same wet and the next dry: it is on this account 
that winter 1821 must be average, there being no average be- 
fore the wet summer of 1820. 

Notes.—These two columns of Table 12 are given on ac- 
count of the simplicity of the order of succession of the sum of 
rain; the remaining Tables show the disposition of the sums of 
the other elements (which are considerable in number) for all 
times, past, as well as to come, and especially of the wind, which 
is the first principle in the weather. 

Sleet, snow, and hail, are always included in the sum of rain: 
the mode of finding the sum is stated at length in the work. 
The variety of weather which occurs in the generality of the 


seasons, is accounted for by the other Tables, which in all a- 
mount to about 15. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Description of a Cheap Level, for Draining, Irrigation, forming 
Roads, Embankments, and other purposes. 
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Tue above simple contrivance has been adopted to some ex- 
tent for above two years, and I can confidently recommend it 
upon sufficient experience of its utility. 

Two cylindrical receivers of about five-eighths inch interior 
diameter, and full three inches high each, for holding quick- 
silver, are fixed at right angles upon a wooden stand, and about 
eighteen inches asunder. 

A small groove is cut lengthways in the stand, and closely 
covered over, through which channel a communication is effect- 
ed between the two cylinders; and consequently, the surfaces 
of the quicksilver in the cylinders must be on a level with each 
other. 

The two floats are equal to each other as to weight, length, 
and the surfaces about five-eighths inch diameter, which rest on 
the quicksilver in each cylinder; and consequently, the tops of 
the floats must also be on a level with each other. 

The different parts of the level are closely fitted, and the 
whole rendered portable, by screwing up the floats into the caps 
of their respective cylinders, About three minute grooves are 
cut in the lower, or hemispherical ends of the floats, through 
which the quicksilver rises upon a slight pressure of the floats, 
and falls back again under the floats as soon as the pressure is 
taken off. é‘ 

The tops of the cylinders are a little concave, for saving any 
particles of quicksilver which may lodge in the screws, when the 
iistrument has been shaken in the carriage. 

For proving this instrument, take any object at some distance, 
on a level with the tops of the floats; then turn the instrument 
half round, and if the same object still corresponds with the tops 
of the floats, the instrument must be accurate. 

I am indebted to the ingenuity of Mr. Appleton, of Drury- 
lane, No. 173, turner, for adapting screws to the floats; and 
he makes the levels, &c. for the public with great care, upon 
terms which appear to me very moderate; namely, level, 14s., 
graduated staff, ten feet long, with hinge joint at half the length, 
and moveable cross, with cord and pullies, 8s.; stand with three 
legs, five feet high, 4s.; but any one is at liberty to try his skill 
in making these articles for his own advantage. 

It is not easy to fit the parts so completely as to prevent the 
escape of some quicksilver in the carriage of the level; but, in 
that case, the level should be returned as imperfect. 

The screw of each float is intended to fit loosely, and it is 
from the moderate, but even pressure, of the lower rim of the 
head of the float, upon the upper part or cup of the cylinder 
when screwed down, that the instrument is rendered portable. 

3 ; 
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If the tops of the floats are insufficient for guiding the eye in 
the use of the level, they may be surmounted by any other com- 
mon device; but the hain tops of the floats answer very well 
for all common purposes. 

Should it happen that the tops of a pair of floats do not 
stand at the same height, which is not likely to occur, they may 
be corrected by a file applied to the longest of them by an accu- 
rate workman: but, if they are once carefully adjusted, as they 
ought to be before the instrument is sold, they are not liable 
afterwards to get out of order. 

In any attempts to make the levels, it will be desirable to 
avoid incurring expense and disappointment, by attention to the 
following general hints. No metal, excepting iron, can be em- 
ployed with quicksilver: the least porous woods must be used, 
and joints secured with a paste of very fine flour, instead of glue : 
the outside of the level should be well painted with several 
coats, but must be perfectly dry before quicksilver is brought 
into contact with it, as quicksilver will combine with any thing 
of an oily or greasy nature. 

Glass, porcelain, or potters’ ware, are fit substances for con- 
taining quicksilver, but there are strong objections to them for. 
this instrument: they would be liable to break, and it would be 
extremely difficult to render them portable by screws to the 
floats, or otherwise: well-seasoned wood, which is not porous, 
is the best substance which I have yet found for the purpose; 
although iron cylinders might be substituted with advantage, but 
not without adding to the expense. 

20th May, 1820. P. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Method of ascertaining the Richness of Milk. 


Many considerations render it a matter of great importance 
in rural economy, to ascertain the richness of Milk with facility 
and precision. The richness of this fluid depends principally 
on the quantity of oil or butter, and curd or cheese, which it 
contains. 

The relative quantities of these valuable ingredients, in the 
milk of different cows, may be discovered with an accuracy 
more than sufficient for all useful purposes, by ascertaining the 
‘specific gravity of the milk, in different states. ‘The beads in- 
vented and manufactured -by Mrs Lov1, of Edinburgh, afford 
the readiest way of trying these specific gravities ; the me- 
thod of using oon is the following— 

VOL. XXI. NO. $3. 
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Pour fresh drawn milk into a glass vessel, and as soon, as its 
temperature falls to the 60th degree, as shown by a thermome- 
ter plunged into it, discover by trial a bead which will remain 
suspended in any part of the liquid. For this purpose, first in- 
troduce number 24; and if it rise to the surface, remove it, and 
try 25; if it swim, try 26, and'so on, until a bead is found which 
does not rise to the surface, nor yet sink to the bottom, but 
continues stationary in any part of theliquid. The number up- 
on that bead denotes the specific gravity of the milk, and is to 
be carefully noted. A quicker way consists in throwing all the 
beads at once into a larger vessel of the milk; probably some 
will sink, and some swim. The one which remains suspended, 
indicates the specific gravity. If none be in that situation, then 
observe the Iast bead that swims; and the first which sinks, and 
the number intervening between them, is the specific gravity. 
Thus, if 25, 26, and 27 swim, and 28, 29, 30, &c. sink, 27}, 
which is the number intermediate between 27 and 28, expresses 
the specific gravity. Nezt, allow the milk to stand for 24 hours, 
or till all the cream has risen ; after removing it, bring the skim- 
med milk to the temperature of 60°, and ascertain its specific 
gravity in the manner already described. 

As the oil, which has separated in the form of cream, is the 
lightest ingredient, the specific gravity of the skim milk will be 
found greater, than before ; aie larger the quantity of cream, 
the greater will be the difference of specific gravity. 

This difference, therefore, affords a sure indication of the re- 
lative quantities of oily matter or butter. 

Thus, if entire milk possess a specific gravity of 29, and the 
skimmed milk, on one occasion, have a gravity of 35, but on 
another of 32 only, the difference, in the first case, amounts to 
six degrees, and, in the second, to three degrees; and the milk 
of the first example will afford nearly twice as much butter as 
that of the other, and so on in every other proportion. 

Or, if one milk at 30, have its specific gravity increased to 
34, by the removal of the cream, and another at 28 rise to $2, 
then; as the differences are the same, the quantity of butter 
which they will afford, will be nearly the same. 

‘In this manner, the relative quéntities of oil, contained in 
milk, is discovered ; and, to ascertain the proportions of the curd 
or cheese, curdle such a quantity of the skimmed milk as will 
afford a sufficient quantity of clear whey; then bring it to the 
temperature of 60 digress, and ascertain its gravity. 

As the curd is a heavy ingredient, the specific gravity of the 
whey will be found to be less than that of the skimmed milk; 


and the larger the quantity of the curd, the greater will the de 
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The difference, consequently, in the gravities, affords an in- 
dication and measure of the relative quantities of eurd. 

Thus, if skimmed milk stand at 36; and the whey in one in- 
stance at $2, and in another at 34, it may be inferred that the 
first will yield about twice as much cheesy matter as the second, 
and so in all other proportions. 

It is thost accurate to try the —_— gravities of the milk, in 
all its states, at the temperature of 60. But, if any circumstance 
prevent this being done, and they are tried at any other tempe- 
tature, then, for every four degrees of deviation from the 60th 
degree of temperatiire, make an allowance of one degree of spe- 
cific gravity; and, if the temperature be above 60, add the al- 
Jowatice to the number actually found; if the temperature be 
below 60, deduct it. 

Thus, if the milk possess, at temperature 68°, a specific gra- 
vity of 28, as the excess of temperature above 60° amounts to 8 
degrees, or twice four, make an allowance of two degrees on ac- 
count of the temperature, and add them to the 28; consequent- 
ly 30 will be the number expressing its specific gravity, at the 
standard temperature of 60°. 

Again, if the trial be made when the milk is at temperature 
52, and the specific gravity be found to be 32, make the allow- 
ance of 2 degrees, but deduct them from the amount found, and 
the remainder, or 30, will denote the specific gravity. 


It has been found from experiment, that the Beads applicable to 
the different kinds of Milk examined, are the following. 


Womens’ milk, from - - - 80 to 38 
Cows’ - - - 


es’ 7 *~ 7 = 7 


Ass 

Goats’ (house-fed)  « . 

Cows’ milk, when the cow was fed on grass, before being cream- 
ed, was $2; after the cream was tuken off, - 40 

The milk of ewes, also grass-fed, was $6 before it was creamed; 
and after the cream was taken off, it was - 48 

Mares’ milk was found to be - - 36 
Note.—Jt appears that women’s milk and asses’ milk afford 

scarcely any cream. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE BEADS. 


The advantages to be obtained from this mode of discovering 
the richness of milk, are so obvious as scarcely to require enu- 
meration. 

Ist. Jt affords an easy method of estimating the value of a milch 
cow. By taking into view the quantity of milk, and its quali- 
ty, the merits of the animal may oy justly determined, 

2 
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2d. It affords the best means of judging of the fitness of a cow, 
for a butter or cheese dairy. ; 

3d. It affords ready means of trying the effects of particular kinds 
of food upon the milk of cows. — e 

4th. It affords means of determining the value of particular pas- 
tures. 

5th. i affords excellent.checks upon the fidelity, as well as the 
skill and attention, of the dairy servants. 


N.B.—It is proper to observe, that these beads indicate the 
real specific gravities, and are made to speak the common lan- 
guage of science, by adding 1000 to each number; thus, a spe- 
cific gravity of 30, as expressed by these beads, means 1030 in 
reference to the gravity of distilled water, taken as 1000. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Description of a Hand Roller, used in sowing Turnips. * 


{With an Engraving on Wood, to the scale of § an inch to a foot.] 


Tuis Roller has been in 
use for some years; is much 
approved of; and adopted by 
a few neighbouring agricul- 
turists. It is calculated for 
the ridge system of sowing 
turnips; and the advantages 
in using it will be enumerat- 
‘ed, after describing this néw 
and simple implement. 

Take a piece of dry alder, 
elm, or other suitable wood 

= for turning; 40 inches long 
and about 10 inches diame- 
ter, when finished bythe turn- 
er, who is to leave parts of the 


: wood of the full size, that is, 
7 about 14 inch in the centre, 
. and 3-4ths of an inch at each 


extremity; which middle and 
extreme parts being left cylindrical, the two intermediate spac- 
es are to be turned in a lathe, as from acentre of about 15 


* This is the Roller referred to in the article on the Turnip Fly, 
P 267. oa ‘ ; © | 


> + 
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inches radius, a little more or less; but great exactness in these 
dimensions are not material: the above is adapted to ridges of 
20 inches distance; but the roller may, at the time of making 
it, be'as readily formed for any other distance of the ridges shies 
shall be preferred. 

The middle part of the roller should be secured, or bound 
with hoop-iron, or thicker iron of about. 14 inch width; and 
the two ends should be similarly secured with the like iron, of 
3-4ths inch width. Into each end is to be introduced, an iron 
gudgeon of about 3-4ths of an ineh diameter, sufficiently long, 
and with-a~shoulder, or-iron washer adjoining the weod; so 
that the iron frame shall be clear from any mould which might 
adhere to, or clog, the axle of the implement. 

.The frame of the roller is made of bar iron, of ‘about one 
inch by. 3-8ths of an inch, altogether about 5 feet long, and 
bent at both ends in the form described, with a thimble at each 
extremity, fitted loosely on the axles or gudgeons. To this 
frame may be attached any sort of handle; or a piece of round 
iron, of }inch diameter, and about 9 feet in length, should be 
doubled or bent to the form described, and closely jointed to 
the frame by. screw:nuts or rivets, but.not by hinges. 

The frame and handle might be made in one piece, of half an 
inch round iron, with a thimble at each end, and bent to meet 
the gudgeons, and ‘the ends of the gudgeons should: be finished 
with cotter holes or screw nuts. 

This very simple implement may be made at the cost of from 
10s. to 15s. 

Having described the roller sufficiently for the direction of 
any common workman, I shall proceed to give an account of 
its use. 

I may presume, that the ridge system of cultivating turnips 
with the double mould-board plough, is approved of, as it ad- 
mits of covering the manure in a fresher state than in broad- 
casting the i and as the crop is thereby more easily hoed. 

’ There are a great variety of contrivances for rolling the ridges, 
and sowing the seed; some of which, by attempting too much 
at once, are seldom found to do the work well; and I think 
that the ridges for sowing the seed are better formed, and the 
seed better covered by this simple implement, than by any o- 
ther means which have come under my observation. 

This roller, by taking ¢wo ridges at a time, has a great ten- 
dency to correct their form and distances; and the workman 
walking in the valley between two ridges, draws the roller after 
him; the work being light, may be performed with great speed, 
or less power than that of a man may be used, if more conve- 
nient, 
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The next, and no less important, advantage of this imple- 
ment-is, that instead of flattening the ridge, as is the case with 
a cylindrical roller, the mould is lightly gathered over the seed, 
by the peculiar form of the roller, where little or none of the 
seed is left uncovered. 

Upon these accounts, I urgently recommend the adoption of 
this roller, or one of a similar construction, in which I am jus- 
tified, by satisfactory experience of its advantages. 

Ist June, 1820, | P. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 


A Biographical Memoir of Antuur Youna, - FR.S. §e, 
Secretary to the Board of Agriculture, (from Original Docu- 
ments, furnished by his own Memoranda). By J. A. Paris, 
M.D., F.L.S., M.R.I., Fellow of the Royal College of 
4 ua Honorary Member of the Board of Agriculture, 

c. 


{In order to bring this Article within our limits, some of the 
reflexions of the Biographer, and a few extracts from Mr 
Young’s Works, have been omitted, ' It is taken from the 
oo? Journal, edited at the Royal Institution, No. 
. ‘J 


Artuur Younc was the descendant of a respectable family, 
who had resided on their estate at Bradfield Combust, near Bu- 
ry St Edmonds, in the county of Saffolk, for more than two 
centuries. He was born in the house of Mrs Kennon, the cele 
brated midwife to Queen Caroline, in Clifford-street, London, 
on the 7th of September, 1741. His father, the Reverend Arthur 
Young, Doctor in Divinity, was a Prebendary of Canterbury, 
Rector of Bradfield Combust, Bradfield Saint Clair, and of Ex- 
ning, near Newmarket, and Chaplain to Arthur Onslow, Speak- 
er of the House of Commons. He was an extremely active Ma- 
gistrate, and an intelligent scholar ;. and is. known in the annals 
of theological literature, as the author of a work, entitled, *_An 
* Historical Dissertation on Idolatrous Corruptions in Religion:’ 
it was pm in 1734. The first volume of the work was de- 
dicated to Arthur Onslow, the Speaker ; the second, to the Bi- 
shop of Bristol ; both of whom stood god-father to his son, Ar- 
thur. Dr Young married Anna Lucretia, daughter of John 
Crouswaker, Esq., in 1725, by whom he had three children— 
Jghn, Doctor in Divinity, Prebendary of Worcester, and Fel- 
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low of Eton, who broke his neck, when hunting with his late 
Majesty, in 1786; the second child was a daughter, Elizabeth 
Mary, who died soon after her marriage with John Tomlinson, 
Esq. of East Barnet, in Hertfordshire; the third was Arthur, 
the celebrated subject of the present memoir. 

Arthur Young received a grammatical education at Laven- 
ham, a school about six miles distant from Bradfield Hall, whi- 
ther he was sent, in 1748; and, had not maternal fondness inter- 
posed her edicts, he would, subsequently, have gone to Eton, and 
from thence to the University, to receive an academical educa- 
tion like that bestowed upon his elder brother. He gave, it is 
said, very early prognostics of his future eminence, and was 
much esteemed by his early friends and preceptors, as a boy of 
very superior talents, and indefatigable industry ; he left school 
in 1758, and was placed, by the anxious desire of his mother, 
in the house of Messrs Robertson, merchants, at Lynn, in Nor- 
folk, in order that he might be qualified for entering into busi- 
ness with his brother- ‘vg and Mr Tomlinson, of London: his 
sister, however, died in the interval, and his father’s intention 
was, in consequence, relinquished. It has ever been a matter 
of serious regret with Mr Arthur Young, through life, that the 
prethium paid by his father to the Lynn merchant, had not been 
applied in supporting him at college, when, by taking orders, 
he might have held the rectory of Bradfield, a piece of prefer- 
ment which was afterwards bestowed upon his old preceptor, of 
Langham school: posterity will hardly sympathize with him at 
this circumstance: his mind was cast in a very peculiar and ori- 
ginal mould ; and it is a question, whether the refinements of 
literature might not have changed its texture and composition, 
and repressed that vigour, and boldness of thought, and strength 
of expression, which so prominently characterize his writings, 
and which break the even surface of his ordinary details, with 
an inequality of feeling, that is ever — to that insipidity, 
which we so frequently experience in the writings of more po- 
lished scholars. 

During his residence at Lynn, his time seems to have been 
divided between dancing and reading. He was a young man, 
possessed of more than an ordinary share of personal attrac- 
tions, and he became so great a favourite with those who knew 
him, that he was a'welcome guest at every entertainment: but 
the allurements ‘of dissipation never interfered with the more 
sotid pleasures which he derived from study: he read, with an 
unabated avidity, every work which he could procure, and, as 
his allowance for pocket-money was but scanty, he determined 
to augment his resources by the emoluments of authorship; and, 
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accordingly, at the age of seventeen, he commenced his literary 
career by writing a political pamphlet, entitled, * Zhe Theatre 
© of the present War in North America,’ for which his London 
bookseller allowed him a number of books, to the amount of 
ten pounds. Encouraged,by this compensation, he sent him 
several other manuscripts, among which were four novels, * and 
he received for each a further supply of books. . His father died 
in 1759; and in the year 1761 he was attacked with a hemor- 
rhage from the lungs, in consequence of which, he was ordered, 
by his medical advisers, to the hot wells at Bristol. Here his 
skill in the game of chess brought him in .contact with. Sir 
Charles Howard, K. B., with whom he formed an intimate ac- 
‘quaintance, and was offered by him a pair of colours in his own 
regiment of cavalry; but, fortunately, his mother, his constant 
guardian angel upon these occasions, would not hear of his 
going into the army, and the favourite scheme was therefore 
abandoned. In January, 1762, he started a periodical publica- 
tion, under the comprehensive title of * The Universal Museum ;’ 
but, upon his soliciting Dr Johnson to contribute his powerful 
assistance in its support, he received from the Doctor so strong 
a persuasion to abandon his intention, that, after the publication 
of six numbers, he disposed of it to the booksellers. In 1763, 
he returned from the residence of his uncle, in London, to his 
mother, at Bradfield Hall, without any prospect of a pursuit, 
profession, or employment: his whole income, during the life 
of his mother, arising from a copyhold farm of twenty acres, 
and producing only as many pounds. She was anxious that he 
should reside with her; and, as the lease of her farm, of eighty 
acres, would shortly expire, she urged him, in the most affec- 
tionate manner, to undertake its cultivation, a scheme so much 
in unison with his taste and wishes, that he did not long hesi- 
tate in accepting her proposal,—and he embarked as a farmer. 
Young, eager, and totally ignorant as he then was.of every ne- 
cessary detail, it is not surprising, as he has since said, that he 
should have squandered large sums, under golden dreams of 
improvements, especially as he connected a thirst for experi- 
ment without a knowledge of what it demanded for its success, 
or what were the fallacies to which it was exposed in the execu- 
tion. In the following year he commenced a correspondence in 
the periodical work, entitled Museum Rusticum :+ thig was his 


* The Fair American ; Sir Charles Beaufort ; Lucy Watson ; and 
Julia Benson, or, the Innocent Sufferer. 

+ It is a singular circumstance, that this work contains, also, the 
first essay written by Mr, Edgworth, when he was only }9 years of 
age, on the subject of ‘ Wheel Carriages.’ 
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earliest effort in agriculture, and, in 1765, by the strong persua- 
sion of the well-known Walter Hart, the tutor of Mr Stan- 
hope, the son of the celebrated Lord Chesterfield, he collected 
these letters, and reprinted them, under the head of ‘ Sylve,’ as 
an appendix to his new publication of the Farmer's Letiers, a 
work in which he treats of several subjects connected with the 
farming interests, with much ability and success, as, on the ad- 
vantages of a general and extensive exportation of corn, and on 
the balance of agriculture and manufactures, maintaining that 
the former ought to flourish, to the full cultivation of the land, 
before the latter should take place as articles of commerce. In 
this year (1765) he married Miss Martha Allen, of Lynn, a 
lady of a very respectable family, whose sister was the second 
wife of the celebrated Dr Burney, of Chelsea; she was the 
great-grand-daughter of Juhn Allen, Esq., of Lyng House, in 
the county of Norfolk, who, according to the Count de Boul- 
lainvilliers, was the first person who used marl as a manure, in 
that county. 

Immediately after their marriage, they boarded with his mo- 
ther, at Bradtield.—A mixture of families is never calculated to 
insure harmony, and a declining purse, and the prudent caution 
of an affectionate mother, induced him, in the year 1767, to un- 
dertake the management of the farm of Samford Hall, in Essex, 
which consisted of about 300 acres of land; but Fortune is not, 
as the Roman satirist would make us believe, a deity of our own 
creation; various unforeseen circumstances, and unavoidable 
embarrassments, from the want of capital, induced him to give 
a hundred pounds to a farmer for taking the estate off his hands ; 
and it is not a little singular, that this same farmer, by the advanr 
tages of capital, very shortly realized a fortune upan it. It was 
here, uniting the plough and the pen, that he wrote his work, en- 
titled, ‘ Political Essays on the present State of the British Em- 
* pire,’ but which was not published until 1772, in one volunie 
quarto. After having thus disposed of Samford Hall,. he ad- 
vertised for another farm; and the knowledge which resulted 
from viewing the different estates that were on this occasion 
presented to hin notice, furnished him with the materials for his 
tour, which he called, ‘ The Siz Weeks’ Tour through the Southern 
* Counties.’ By the advice of his Suffolk bailiff, he hired a 
farm of one hundred acres, in Hertfordshire; and, from view- 
ing it in an uncommonly fayourable season, they were both de+ 
ceived in the nature of the soil. ‘ I know not,’ says Mr 
Young, to use his own energetic language, ‘ what epitliet to give 
* this soil; sterility falls short of the idea,—a hungry, vitriolic 
* grayel,—I o¢cupied for pine years the jaws of a woll. A na- 
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¢ bob’s fortune would sink in the attempt to raise good arable 
* crops, upon any extent, in such a eountry: my experience 
° onl knowledge had increased from travelling, and from prac- 
* tice, but all was lost when exerted upon such a spot. I hard- 
* ly wonder at a losing account, after fate had fixed me upon 
* land, calculated to swallow, without return, all that folly or 
* imprudence eould bestow upon it.’ It will be here naturally 
asked, why he did not go to land decisively good? He an- 
swers the question very satisfactorily: * It was on account of the 
* houses; for, although I saw numerous farms that would have 
‘4 suited well, they had wretched hovels on them.’ 

His * Six Weeks’ Tour,’ excited a great sensation in the agri- 
cultural pee and: numerous and pressing were the ap- 
plications: which he received, both personally and by letter, 
to undertake jeurnies through other districts, and to record 
the result of them upon a similar plan. He was according- 
ly induced, in the year 1768, to perform a tour through the 
north of England, during which, he collected so much intorma- 
tion, that the publication occupied four volumes, octavo, and so 
eagerly was it purchased, that the first edition was very shortly 
out of print. In the succeeding year he gave to the Public his 
ideas upon ‘ the Expediexcy of a free Exportation of Corn,’ a 
work at whieh his late mew A expressed the strongest marks of 
approbation, as the Archbishop of Canterbury informed his 
brother, Dr. John Young. In 1770, he proceeded on his east- 
ern tour, during which, he formed an. intimate acquaintance 
with John Arbuthnot, Esq., the father of the present Secre- 
tary to the Treasury; a circumstance which he always men- 
tioned with pleasure; and his memoranda abound with the 
strongest expressions of regard and friendship for him. This 
tour was also published in four volumes octavo. This was 
the last of his English tours, and unquestionably, the best.— 
Foreign nations, in common with England, have felt their 
— importance, for they have appeared in almost every 
anguage of Europe; and, by the express command of the Em- 
press Catherine of Russia, they were translated into the lan- 
guage of that country, for the purpose of diffusing a knowledge 
of practical agriculture, and of encouraging a spirit of enlight- 
ened industry over the almost boundless territories of her mighty 
empire. His * Rural Economy’ appeared in 1770; and in the 
same year was published, in two volumes, quarto, his * Course 
of Experimental Agriculture,’ dedicated to the Marquis of Rock- 
ingham, ‘ containing an exact register of all the business trans- 
acted during five years, on nearly $00 acres of various soils ; the 
whole demonstrsted in 2900 original experiments.’ In this work 
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there is certainly much to praise, but, at the same time, much 
to reprehend. Mr Young was truly sensible of its faults, and 
constantly expressed his regret at having so hastily published it; 
and, in his later years, he made a point of destroying every 
copy that he could get into his possession. 

In the year succeeding, he published that well-known work, 
the * Farmer’s Calendar,’ which has passed through ten edi- 
tions; at the same time he wrote ‘ Proposals to the Legislature 
for numbering the People.’ A third edition of his * Farmer’s 
Letters’ also appeared, with an additional volume, in which he 
shows the advantages which would accrue to the great landed 
proprietors, by improving their estates; and he observes, that 
in this manner they might so extend their incomes, as to ren- 
der it unnecessary for them to make ary application to the Mi- 
nistry for a place, or to the city for a wife. In 1773, he was 
elected Chairman of the Committee of Agriculture, in the So- 
ciety of Arts; and he first proposed their publishing an annual 
volume of Transactions; a plan which was adopted in 1783. 
In this year he also published a third edition of the ‘ Southern 
Tour,’ * Political Essays on the present State of the Britisk 
Empire,’ and * Observations on the present State of the Waste 
Lands.’ In this latter essay, he suggested a plan, as simple as 
it was original, that would enable a very moderate capital to 


improve very extensive tracts of waste. ithout oe into 


any details, it may be observed, that the leading principle de- 
vdepell in this treatise, was to form, every year, after the first 
four or five, a farm of just that size which would let the most 
readily in the neighbourhood ; and when such farm had been: 
finished and let, to sell it, and apply the product of such sale 
to the progress of the improvement. 

Finding at this time that his income was barely sufficient to 
meet his expenditure, -he engaged to report the Parliamentary 
Debates for the Morning Post. ‘This he continued to perform 
for several years ; and.atter the labours of the week, he walked 
every Saturday evening to his farm, a distance of seventeen 
iniles from London, from which he as regularly returned every 
Monday marning. ‘This was the most anxious and laborious 
part of his life. ‘ I worked,’ says he, * more like a coal- 
heaver, though without his reward, :tham a man acting only 
from a predominant impulse.’ In 1774 he published ¢ Politz- 
cal Arithmetic;’ a work which met with high consideration a- 
broad, and was immediately-translated into several languages. 
Mr Young has left a memorandam which states, that he receiv- 
ed for his different writings, in the interval between the yeurs - 
1966 and $775, the sum of three thousand pounds. 
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. ‘The years 1776 and 1777, were occupied by his tour through 
Treland, which he commenced under the auspices of the most 
distinguished noblemen and gentlemen of that country, to whom 
he carried letters from Lord Shelburne, Mr Burke, and other 
persons of distinction in England. On landing at Dublin, he 
was very,politely xeceived by Colonel Burton, who was after- 
wards Lord, Conyngham, the aide-de-camp to Lord Harcourt, 
then Lord-lieutenant, who conducted him. to his Excellency’s 
villa at Saint Woolstan, and made every arrangement for Ria 
tour, that might.in any way contribute to his comfort or in- 
struction. et 
Lhis..celebrated tour was published in 1780, in one volume, 
quarto. Miss Edgeworth, im her ‘ Castle Rack Itent,’ remarks, 
that it was the first faithful portrait of its inhabitants. But its 
claims.to patronage were. founded upon more solid grounds ; 
its pretensions were of a higher order, and of a very different 
character.from those of an animated and descriptive writer. It 
presented # .vast store of agricultural and political knowledge 
relative to the -cultivation.and native resources of that kingdom, 
which has.been the means of ameliorating the condition, and 
of promoting the happiness of the people. Were I to attempt 
any-thing like an adequate analysis of this powerful work, time 
ail space would alike fail me. I must therefore rest satisfied 
with noticing some of its more prominent features. That part 
of the publication which produced the greatest sensation upon, 
the Government, and effected the most important change in its 
measures, was his attack upon.the bounty paid on the land-car- 
riage of corn to Dublin; in which he proved the gross absur- 
dity of the measure; and showed, that the wretch tillage was 
at the expense of the richest pasturage in the King’s dominions. 
And with such strength and,perspicuity was this position sup- 
ported, that it carried with it immediate conviction; and, in 
the very first session of Parliament, after the publication of this 
work, the bounty was reduced to one half, and, finally, whoily 
abolished; by which a saving accrued to the Irish nation of 
eighty thousand pounds a year! What will posterity say of 
this country, when they learn that all Mr Young mt for 
this great and disinterested effort of political acuteness and judg- 
ment, was a cold letter of thanks from the Dublin Society? 
* The future biographer,’ says Mr Wakefield, ‘ may be in- 
clined to remark, that his country behaved to him as Frederic 
boasted he had done to Voltaire; Ae had treated him like a lemon, 
squeezed out the juice, and then away the rind. (Statistical 
Account of Ireland, Vol. 1.) Mr Young also proved, in his 
masterly observations on the penal ne of laws against the 
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Roman Catholics, that they were not laws against the religion, 
but against the industry of the country; and his arguments 
have been frequently quoted both by writers. and public speak- 
ers, as authority for the repeal of those obnoxious statutes ; and 
his advice, to a considerable extent, has been followed. A- 
mongst the manuscripts which he has left, numerous are the 
letters in comntendation of this work, which were written to 
him by the most eminent men in Enrope.. Lord Chancellor 
Loughborough told him, that he had: been much struck and 
delighted with his masterly arguments upon the subject of the 
corn bounty; adding, ‘ Ireland ought to have rewarded you 
for so important a service.’ In the year'!777, he was presents 
ed with a medal by the Salford Agricultural Society, inscribed, 
‘ For his Services to the Public.’ After the publication of his 
Irish Tour, in consequence of a very liberal offer from Lord 
Kingsborough, he returned to Ireland, im order to inspect and 
superintend his Lordship’s estate ; anc? he resided for two years 
in a house built for his reception at Milchel’s Town, in the 
county of Cork. Owing to circumstances which it would be 
tiresome to detail, he did not remain much longer than twelve 
months; and, in the year 1779, we find him again quietly. set« 
tled at Bradfield, having in vain endeavoured to gain’ his mo- 
ther’s approbation of a plan which he projected, of emigrating 
to America; from this period, he gradually extended his scale 
of husbandry ; and with such animation did he enter into the 
details of his occupation, as to perform the manual operation 
of ploughing himself. Physiologists have asserted, that tlie 
energies of the mind are incompatible with the laborious exer- 
cise of the body; and that they are operations whose: activity 
bears an inverse ratio with each other. Mr Young may at least 
be adduced, as affording an exception to this law; for, at the 
same time that he was thus exerting his physical strength in the 
eccupations of his farm, we find that his mind was engaged in 
a laborious chemical examination of various soils, and in re- 
cording and comparing the results of numerous agricultural ex 
periments on the culture of potatoes, for which the Society of 
Arts em him their honorary gold medal. This was a 
feature in the character of Mr Young that always astonished 
the agriculturists of France. In the preface to & translation of 
his works, the author exclaims, * but this person who has writ* 
ten so much, and so well, is a practical farmer!’ Mr ae 
had become intimately acquainted with Dr Priestley, at Ler 

Shelburne’s, and had. acquired from him a taste for pneumatic 
chemistry.’ ‘To a man who had been accustomed to contem- 
plate enly the grosser forms of matter, and to ceisider the 
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phenomena of soils, as alone depending upon their texture 
and density; it is not astonishing that his introduction by Dr 
Priestley to a new aérial creation; should have excited his 
wonder and astonishment, and have epencd to his view a fresh 
train of active research: he had often expressed to his friends 
the surprise with which he witnessed the address of Priestley, 
in collecting, transferring, and examining airs; and, upon be- 
ing asked one day in what experiments he had been engaged, 
his answer shows how strong an impression the command which 
had thus been acquired over invisible elements had produced 
upon him; and it affords, at the same time, no bad specimen of 
his terse and humorous style of expression—‘ I have been en- 
ed in examining airs, to be sure,—I have been washing fix- 
ed air, and hanging it out to dry.’ %n 1782, we find him busily 
engaged with a curious controversy with Mr Capel Lofft, upon 
the propriety of the eounty of Suffolk building and presenting 
the government with a 74 gun ship: the letters were printed in 
the * Bury Post,’ and were the means of establishing that news- 
per in the public estimation. At about this period, Prince 
Seeotin, the Russian prime minister, sent three young Rus- 
sians to be instructed by Mr Young in the arts of husbandry; 
and, in the following year, the Empress Catharine presented 
him, _ h the hands of a ae with a magnificent 
ld snuff-box, together with two rich ermine cloaks, designed 
= ifts to his wife and daughter. . 
n 1784, he commenced the publication of his-‘ Annals of 
pe sre in which he appeared in the double capacity of 
itor and author, a work which he continued to the period of 
his blindness: it extends to forty-five volumes, octavo, and pre- 
sents a vast store of information upon subjects of agriculture and 
political economy. The plan upon which it was conducted was 
one which ought to have insured for it more extensive and pro- 
fitable patronage ; for, instead of recording anonymous corre- 
spondence, it refused admittance to any paper that had not the 
name and address of its author: it can accordingly boast of 
communications from the most exalted and enlightened charac- 
ters in Europe, at the head of whom stands our late most gra- 
cious Sovereign, who transmitted to Mr Young for publication, 
an account of the farm of Mr Ducket, the able cultivator of 
Petersham, t which is recorded in the seventh volume of the 


{ The King often visited the farm of this gentleman; a circum: 
stance which contributed, in no small degree, to his zeal for agricul- 
ture: he used to say, that his Majesty’s attention to his farm was ae 
dew upon the grass. i 
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' Annals, under the signature of Ralph Robinson. The King. re- 
ularly read this work, as it came out, and he took occasion to 
thank Mr Young for the pleasure which he received from its 
perusal, on the terrace of Windsor; upon which the Queen ob- 
served, that his Majesty never travelled without a volume of the 
Annals in his catriage. During the absence of Mr Young or 
the Continent, it appears that an offensive paper was inserted in 
the eleyenth volume, ‘ on the System of the Universe,’ by the 
Earl of Orford; upon reading which, the King exclaimed— 
‘ What! are the Annals of Agriculture becoming the vehicle of 
infidel opinions? If so, one of my strongest supports has failed 
me.’ e matter was amas explained, and his Majesty 
expressed himself erlectly satisfied. It deserves notice in this 
place, that, in 1803, the King of Naples became a subscriber, 
and, at the same time, sent a Neapolitan to be instructed by Mr 
Young in rae Amongst the more valuable communi 
cations in this work, we must not pass over unnoticed the Lef- 
ters on the present State of Agriculture jn Italy, by Dr Symonds, 
Professor of Modern History in the University of Cambridge. 
In 1785 his mother died, for whom he entertained the most 
sincere affection; and he always mentioned her name with the 
warmest expressions of gratitude. Posterity too ought, in jus- 
tice, to consecrate her memory. It has been somewhere said) 
that celebrated men have more frequently been indebted to the 
mother, than the father, for the formation of that peculiar cha- 
racter, upon which their eminence depended. I do not mean 
to discuiss this question; but the present instance certainly coun- 
tenances such an opinion. Mr Young owed much to his mo- 
ther; her fondness and affection rescued him from that barren 
routine for which he was destined, and directed his mind to the 
pursuit of agriculture ;—her anxious solicitude saved him from 
the vortex of militar cssipalion, into which he would other- 
wise have fallen; and her firm and steady advice prevented his 
emigrating into a foreign land; and thus she preserved for her 
country; one whose writings will shed a lustre on her name for 
future ages. In 1786 Mr Young sustained a severe family blow, 
in the sudden and untimely death of his brother, Dr John 
Young, who, having borrowed from Lord Hinchinbroke a spi- 
rited hunter, in consequence of his own being out of condition, 
broke his neck as he was hunting with his late Majesty near 
Windsor: this event deprived his son of his best friend and pa- 
tron, and blasted all his future hopes and prospects; for he had 
been placed by him at Eton, and would have been amply pro- 
vided for in the church, as soon as he was of age to hold the 
preferment. Early in the spring of 1787, he received fom 
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Mons. Lazouski at Paris, a gentleman who had formerly acs 
companied the two sons of the Duke de Liancourt to England, 
for the sake of Mr Young’s instructions, a pressing invitation to 
accompany the Count de la Rochefoucauld in a tour to the 
Pyrenees :—this, says Mr Young, was touching a string tremus 
lous to vibrate. He had long wished for an opportunity of ex- 
amining France—the effects of its government—the condition of 
the farmers and of the poor—the state and extent of the maru- 
factures, with an hundred other inquiries, certainly of ee 
importance; yet, strange as it may seem, not to be found in any 
French work, written from actual observation. Mr Young 
therefore eagerly accepted the proposal, and having com leted 
the tour, returned to’ England in the following winter; and here 
a new scerie of bustle presented itself. The wool bill arose, and 
he was deputed by the wool-growers of Suffolk to support a pe- 
tition against its passing into a law; a proof, says he, at least, 
that a prophet may sometimes be esteemed in his country. Upon 
this occasion he united with Sir Joseph Banks, who was also 
deputed by the county of Lincoln, for the same object. As an 
account of this bill is to be found amply detailed in the Annals 
of Agriculture, I shall merely observe, in this place, that its ob- 
ject was to prevent wool, of British ae from being smug- 
gled to France: this, at least, was the ostensible and avowed 
object: but Mr Young always considered the real wish of the 
manufacturers was to reduce the price, by laying it under heavy 
testrictions. He was examined at the bars of the Lords and 
Commons, and published two pamphlets on the subject. He; 
however, only succeeded in moderating some of the more hos- 
tile clauses. ‘The zeal which he displayed upon the occasion gave 
great offence to the manufacturers; and Sir Joseph Banks, in a 
letter to him, at about this period, gives him joy of his having 
been burnt in effigy at Norwich, on so laudable an occasion. 
On the other hand, he received from the pens of the most emi- 
hent political economists, tributes of praise for his manly and 
disinterested exertions ; and a pamphlet was addressed to him 
upon the subject, by Thomas Day Esq., a gentleman well known 
as the author of Sandford and Merton, and who has more re- 
cently been brought the public eye, by the notice taken 
of himrin the ‘ Memoirs of Richard Lovet Edgeworth, Esq.’ In 
this pamphlet he says, * If we are delivered from the present 
* danger, I know no one who has so great a claim to the public 
* gratitude as yourself; as soon as the storm began to gather, 
* your active eye remarked the curling of the waters, and the 
* blackening of the horizon, while every other Palinarus was 


* quietly slumbering around. Distinguished, therefore, ax you 
$ 
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‘ long have been by literary talent, you have now added a 
* nobler wreath, and a sublimer praise to all you merited be- 
* fore.’ 

In the following July, he set out, alone, on his second jour- 
ney to France, but he had not proceeded more than an hundred 
miles, before his mare fell blind; not, however, discouraged by 
this accident, he travelled with her 1700 miles, and brought her 
safe back to Bradfield. Still finding that his survey of Tunes 
was incomplete, he determined to undertake a third expedition, 
and he accordingly again quitted Bradfield, on the 2d of June 
1789, in a one-horse chaise, as he had before found it extreme- 
ly inconvenient to convey specimens of any remarkable soil, of 
manufactures, and wool, &c. on horseback. During these three 
tours he passed through every province of France, resided some 
time at Paris, at the Duke of Liancourt’s, in the midst of the 
Revolution; he viewed the greater part of Lombardy, so inte- 
resting for its pasturage; and, in his first journey, he made an 
extensive excursion into Spain. In consequence of his health 
having sustained a severe shock, from a fever that attacked him 
in the autumn of 1790, these travels were not published until 
the year 1792, when they appeared under the title of ‘ Travels 
during the years 1787, 1788, and 1789, undertaken more par- 
ticularly with a view of ascertaining the Cultivation, Wealth, Re~ 
sources, and National Prosperity of the Kingdom of France ;’ in 
two volumes, quarto. During this interva] he made an effort in 
practical agriculture, which deserves to be recorded on account 
of its importance. He was the first person who commenced the 
cultivation of artificial grasses, which he performed by collect- 
ing the seed by hand, and sowing it, although the merit of it 
has been unjustly claimed by others; he introduced, more espe- 
cially, the dactylus glomeratus, or cock’s foot, and the cynosurus 
cristatus, or crested dog’s tail grass. 

His French travels are superior in style and interest to his 
Irish tour: they consist of two distinct parts: the first volame 
contains his journal, the second, a series of essay$ upon the 
principal objects that he had observed. His diary is written in 
a familiar and easy style; and his descriptions are so agreeably 
circumstantial and unreserved, and constantly enlivened with 
such smart and unaffected badinage, that the reader becomes 
one of the party, and cheerfully attends him through his route 
with all the familiarity of an old acquaintance, participates in all 
his embarrassments, laughs with him at the follies he witnesses, 
and partakes of all the amusements, and the agreeable and in- 
structive society, to which his celebrity introduced him. 

The French nation appear to haye been duly sensible of th¢ 

YOu, NXT. NO. 83, ». 
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advantages which these travels were calculated to produce upon 
their agriculture. In a Preface to the translation of his works 
into the French language, in the year 1801, we mect with the 
following passage. t There is no person who does not recollect 
the general and agreeable impression produced in France, by 
the travels of Arthur Young, through the various provinces of 
that vast and rich country, which unites in itself all that a nu- 
merous population and the arts can add to the advantages of a 
climate the most happy. National rivalry gave place to  admir- 
ation at the works of this new Triptolemus, who passed through 
Eurepe, for expanding new lights upon an art the most useful 
to mankind. Geographers and naturalists had already given us 
a knewledve of the general extent of France, and the disposition 
of its dassens, which form its principal rivers; but the geoponic 
division of its territory had never been traced in a manner so 
exact as it has been done by Arthur Young: that indetatigable 
and penetrating agriculturist has scrutinized it, even to the 
smallest band of its soil, for determining its nature, and appre- 
ciating its value. We see, with sparkling eyes, all the riches 
which Nature has lavished with prodigality, although it is to.an 
Englishman that we are indebted for a knowledge of them. ’ 

At this period he commenced a correspondence with General 
Weshington, which was afterwards published in a pamphlet, 
entitled, * Letters fiom his Excellency General Washington, to 
Arthur Young, Esq., containing an Account of his Husbandry, 
his Opinions on various Questions in Agriculture, and many Par- 
ticulars of the Rural Ecouomy of the United States.’ This pe- 
riod was also marked by another event upon which Mr Young 
always dwelt with pleasure,—the present of a Spanish Merino 
ram from the King. ‘ Hlow many millions of men are there,’ 
exclaims he, * that would smile, if | were to mention the Sove- 
reign of a great empire giving a ram toa farmer, as an event 
that merited the attention of mankind ! The world is full of those 
who consider military glory as the proper object of the ambi- 
tion of monarchs, w ho mesure regal merit by the millions that 
are slaughtered, by the public robbery and plunder that are dig- 
nified by the titles of victo ry and conquest, and who look down 
on every exertion of peace and tranquillity, as unbecoming those 
who aim at the epithet great, and unworthy of men who are 
born the masters of the globe. But I believe the period is ad- 

vancing with accelerated pace, that shal] exhibit characters in a 
light tot: illy new; that shall rather brand than exalt the virtues 
+ ginger admired ; that shall pay more homage to the memory 
of a prince that gave a ram to a farmer, than for wielding the 
sceptre obeyed alike on the Ganges and the Thames.’ In the 
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early part of the year 1793, he became alarmed at the state of 
the public mind in this country, and pulished his celebrated 
pamphlet, entitled, * Zhe Example of France, a Warning to 
Britain.’ This was one of the most opportune and successful 
essays that ever appeared: it was a season of turbulence and 
terror; and the manly and honest warmth with which he vin- 
dicated our national principles, and deprecated those of revo- 
lutionary France, which he exposed in all the fulness of their 
deformity, and in the terrors of their operation, offered an ap- 
peal to our best feelings and passions that was irresistible. ‘The 
effect was electric; and votes of thanks poured in upon him 
from every patriotic association in the kingdom. It was to be 
expected, that a writer of such caliber would incur the bitter 
reproaches of those political partisans who maintained opposite 
opinions. Mr Young, accordingly, has been accused of chang- 
ing his political principles ; and the charge has been supported 
by the production of passages from his Travels in Mrance, which 
show him to have been a friend to the Revolution. But hear his 
own defence. * The Revolution defore the 10th of August was 
as different from the Revolution after that day, as light from 
darkness; as clearly distinct, in principle and practice, as liberty 
and slavery. For the same man, therefore, to approve of both, 
he must either be uncandid, or changeable; uncandid, in his 
approbation before that period ; changeable, in his approbation 
after it. How little reason, therefore, for reproaching me with 
sentiments contrary to those [I published before the 10th of Au- 
gust! I am not changeable, but steady and consistent. Thesame 
principles’ which directed me to approve the Revolution in its 
commencement, the principles of real liberty, led me to detest it 
after the 10th of August. The reproach of changeableness, or 
something worse, belongs entirely to those who did not then 
change their opinion, but approved the Republic, as they had 
approved the limited Monarchy.’ It deserves to be here re- 
corded, that, in this political pamphlet, Mr Young first recom- 
mended a Horse Militia,—n torce which was afterwards called 
the Yeomanry Cavalry. He was frequently complimented as 
the original prejector of so valuable a plan; and his health was 
the first toast drank at their public dinners. He entered him- 
self, as a private, into a corps established in the vicinity of 
Bury St Edmonds; of which the present Marquis Cornwallis, 
at that time Lord Broome, was the Colonel. Shortly after this 
= animated, as he always was, by the spirit of adventure, 
1e could not resist an opportunity that occurred, for realizing 
the favourite speculation he had so long entertained—that of 
cultivating a large tract of = land. He-accordingly com- 
; X 2 
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pleted the purchase of 4400 acres of waste in Yorkshire. 
But his fates had decreed other things for him. A new scene, 
of a very difierent description, opened. The Board of Agricul- 
ture was established in the August of 1793; and he was im- 
mediately appointed its Secretary. It has been asserted, with 
much confidence, that this situation was given to him by the 
Government, as a reward for his political pamphlet ;—but this 
is not true. An individual, it must be granted, is rarely ap- 
pointed to an official situation on account of his possessing, in an 
eminent degree, those qualifications which its duties require : but, 
in the instance of Mr Young, this was undoubtedly the fact. 
His general and profound knowledge in agriculture, was the 
only circumstance that marked him as the most proper person 
to fill a situation, in every respect so important and honourable. 
‘ The gratification,’ says he, ‘ of being elected into so re- 
spectable a situation, in which opportunities of still giving an 
humble aid to the good cause of the plough could scarcely 
fail of offering, would not permit me to belline the appoint- 
ment; although, to a person established in the country, the 
salary, + with the residence annexed, was not that pecuniary ob- 
ject which my Jacobin friends have represented ; and I must have 
improved on bad principles indeed, if it would not, in a few 
years, have turned out a more profitable speculation. What 2 
change in the destination of a man’s life! Instead of entering, 
the solitary lord, of 4000 acres, in the keen atmosphere of lofty 
rocks and mountain torrents, with a little creation rising gradu- 
ally around me, making the desert smile with cultivation, and 
grouse give way to industrious population, active and energetic, 
though remote and tranquil; and every instant of my existence, 
making two blades of grass to grow, where not one was found be- 
Jfore,—behold me at a desk, in the smoke, the fog, the din of 
Whitehall! Society has charms;—true, and so has solitude 
to a mind employed. The die, however, is cast ; and my steps 
may still be, metaphorically, said to be in the furrow.’ 

In the year 1801, by an express order of the French Direc- 
tory, this works were translated, and published at Paris, in 
twenty volumes, octavo, under the title of * Le Cultivateur An- 
glois;’ and, in the same year, M. du Pradt dedicated to him 
his work, called, * De I’ Etat de la Culture en France.’ 

In the year 1794, he engaged with the Board to draw up the 


+ The salary was 400/. per annum, with a house, free from ali 
charge. 


¢ Said to be chiefly by the advice of the Director, Carnot, who 
presented the Author with the translation. 
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County Reports; and accordingly he shortly afterwards pub- 
lished that of the county of Suffolk, and, in succession, those of 
Lineoln, Norfolk, Hertford, Essex, end Oxford : these reports 
are marked by that sanse sterling talent, which characterises all 
his writings. In 1795 he published two political pamphlets, 
entitled, © The Constitution safe without Reform,’ and * An 
Idea of the present State of France.’ In the following year, he 
paid a very long visit to Mr Burke, at his seat at Beaconsfield. 
In 1797, his youngest and favourite daughter died in a decline : 
this was an event that produced in him a greater shock, and a 
more remarkable change in his habits and ‘reflections, than any 
circumstance that had ever occurred. Death, under r any shape, 
is a terrible monitor; but when he selects his victim from the 
ranks of youth and beauty, how awful and terrific is his image ! 
From this period Mr Young began to direct his thoughts to those 
subjects of religion, the contemplation of which had, hitherto, 
been incompatible with the objects of his busy and laborious 
life. He was now perplexed with many doubts and difficulties 
yespecting the condition of the soul in a future state of exist- 
ence; and, as it was contrary to his active habits of research to 
remain, quietly, in doubt upon any subject, until he had ap- 
plied to every source likely to afford information, he immediate- 
ly commenced an interesting correspondence with some of our 
more eminent divines and scholars, amongst whom, the name 
of the venerable Bryant frequently appears. ‘Fhe publication, 
however, of Mr Wilberforce’s work on Practical Christianity, 
seems to have produced a greater effect in settling his conflicting 
opinions than any other assistance which he had received ; and it 
established in his mind that true reliance upon divine mercy, 
which gilded the evening of his life, and cheered him in his lat- 
ter days of darkness and infirmity. But the change thus pro- 
duced in the habits and opinions of Mr. Young, did not repress 
his ardour for his favourite pursuits; and in the year 1798, he 
printed a letter, addressed to Mr Wilberforce, ‘ Ox the State of 
the Public Mind ;’ and, in 1800, a pamphlet, * Ox the Ques- 
tion of Scarcity.’ In the same year he made several tours to 
ascertain the effects of enclosures, the results of whi ich, he pub- 
lished in his Annals of Agriculture. In 1804, the Bath and 
West of England Society adjudged their Bedfordian medal 
him, for an essay § On the Nature and Properties of Manures, 
a memoir which contains a vast store of new and valuable facts 
upon this important subject of agricultural economy. It ought, 
also, to be noticed, that in this year he received the present of a 
snuff-box, from Count Roepelite, the celebrated Governor of 
Moseow, which was turned by himself, out of a block of oak, 
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richly studded with diamonds, and bearing a motto, in the Rus- 
sian uionntis which signifies, * From a Pupil to jis Master,’ 
thereby attesting the great services which he had derived from 
the writings and practices of Mr Young: over this motto, three 
cornucopiz appear, in burnished gold, “which are so disposed as 
to form a cipher of A. Y. 

In the year 1805, Novosilsoff, the Russian Embassador, re- 
quested Mr Young to recommend a person who would under- 
take to survey the government of Moscow, and to draw up a 
report similar to those which had been published of the English 
counties. In consequence of this application, the son of Mr 
Young immediately proceeded to Russia, and performed the 
required survey; but, on account of the state of exchange be- 
tween the two countries, he was unable, without a considerable 
sacrifice, to convey the sum of money which he had received 
for his labours, to England; he was therefore induced to invest 
it in the purchase of an estate in the Crimea, and upon this 
spot he has resided ever since. It consists of 10,000 acres of 
the richest land in the empire of Russia; it was formerly the 
country-seat of General de Schutz, at which he entertained 
Catherine and Potemkin, in their progress through the Crimea. 
The estate is in the vicinity of Karagos, and is ‘fully described 
by Pallas, in his Travels through Southern Russia, as being the 
first that was regularly cultivated since the occupation of Crim 
Tartary by the Russians. 

In the year 1808, Mr Young was complimented by the Board 
of Agriculture, with a medal of gold, * For long and faithful 
services in Agriculture.’ Shortly afier this period, his active 
pursuits received a severe check from the failure of his eyes: an 
incipient cataract betrayed itse!f, and he soon became unable to 
take his usual exercise: his digestion, therefore, became dis- 
ordered, and I have no doubt but that the fatal disease which 
terminated his existence is to be attributed to this sudden change 
in his habits. It is a very remarkable fact, that, during his 
whole life, which was blessed with an uninterrupted share of 
health, he entertained the greatest horror of two diseases—blind- 
ness and the stone; and we find him zfllicted with the former at 
seventy years of age, after an unsuccessful operation in 1811, 
and that, at the advanced period of eighty, his life was termin- 
ated by the severe sufferings attendant upon the latter! Although 
his blindness deprived agriculture of an active and laborious in- 
vestigator, yet the political economist continued to derive from 
his extensive knowledge and sound judgement, most valuable 
assistance ; and he was ‘continually consulted and examined upon 
various subjects which occupied the attention of Parliament. 
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The Board of Agriculture also continued to profit by his assist- 
ance: he delivered before them a variety of lectures, upon the 
application of manures, and the improvement of wasie lands, 
and on other subjects of practical importance, sever=! of w ich 
were afterwards en by order of the Board, Nor did he 
abandon those habits of industry which had ever distingu shed 
him: he rose every morning at five o’clock, and regularly heard 
the different new works read. He was also engaged ia preparing 
for the press, an immense work, on the Elements and Practice 
of Agriculture, which contains his experiments and observations, 
made during a period of fifty years. The manuscript is be- 
queathed to his son and daughter; and it is to be hoped, that 
when the former returns from Russia, he will take measures for 
its speedy publication. Mr Young also, at this time, published 
select passages from the religious works of Baxter and Owen, 
in two volumes, duodecimo, under the title of * Buateriane,’ 
and * Owenuna.’ Mr Young possessed » warm and generous 
heart, and his numerous acts of kinduess and benevolence wilt 
be long remembered by the grateful inhebitents of Bradfield and 
the surrounding country. His house was always opened to the 
distressed, and. his counsel and advice were r arely given with- 
out an accompanying boon, that night better enable the yess tion- 
er to profit by its ‘appli cation. Fis hall was crowded, every 
Sunday evening, with peasants, to whom he read the prayers of 
the Church of “England, and dismissed them with a suitable ex- 
hortation. 

The disease, of which Mr Young died, was not suspected 
until about a week of his death—a cireumstance which received 
a very satisfactory explanat.on, from an examination of the body, 
after death. He was attended by Mr W ilson, Mr Chilver, and 
myself, and although the incura ible nature of his disease defied 
every hope of permanent relief, yet his sufferings were greatly 
palliated by the resources of art, ‘and he died without entertain- 
ing the least suspicion of the malady under which he suffered. 
Pious resignation cheered him in his illness, and not a murmur 
of complaint was heard to escape his lips. On the 12th of April, 
in the year 1820, at his house in Sackville-street, after taking a 
glass of lemonade, and expressing himseif calm and easy, he ex- 
pired. His remains were conveyed to Bradfield, and deposited 
in a vault in the churchyard. 

I have thus offered a brief sketch of the principal labours of 
Mr Arthur Young—a man who has filled a large space in the 
— eye, fora long series of .years, but whose name and ta- 
ents appear to have commanded greater notice and respect in 


foreign countries than in his own. It remains to be seen what 
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mark of regard, what testimony of gratitude, his memory will 
receive from the board of Agriculture, of which he has been so 
long the pride and ornament. That he has reflected lustre on 
the age and country in which he lived, can be hardly denied. 
Of what other philosopher can it be said—that, at one time he 
entertained, under his humble roof, pupils of seven different 
nations, each of whom had been sent to him for instruction in 
agriculture, by his respective government? I was lately inform- 
ed by his daughter, that the late Dake of Bedford breakfasted 
at Bradfield, on one of the mornings of a Newmarket race meet- 
ing, and was met by pupils from Russia,—France,—America, 
—Naples,—Poland,—Sicily,—and Portugal. His numerous 
works are distinguished by vivacity of thought, quickness of 
imagination, bias to calculation, and fondness for political spe- 
culation ; and had they been less successful, posterity might per- 
haps have regarded these traits of genius as fatal defects, and 
as pregnant sources of fallacy and disappointment. 

























FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Agricultural Establishment at Moegelin, in Prussia, 


[From Jacos’s Travels in Germany, &c. 1820.} 






AxsourT twelve or thirteen years ago, the King of Prussia, 
who, like his uncle, was always anxious to extend and improve 
the agriculture of his dominions, invited Von Thaer, who re- 
sided near Luneburg, and whose celebrity was even then great, 
to settle in his kingdom, to assist in diffusing agricultural know- 
ledge, and, by his management, set an example to the other 
great landed proprietors, which might stimulate them to adopt 
similar improvements. His Majesty also wished him to con- 
duct a seminary, in which the knowledge of the sciences might 
be applied to husbandry, for the instruction of the young men 
of the first families. . 
| The estate of Moegelin was given to him to improve and 
manage, as a pattern farm. It consists of eighteen hundred 
Berlin morgens, or about twelve hundred English acres. At 
that time the annual value was estimated at two thousand rix- 
dollars, * but is now supposed to be worth twelve thousand ; 
but some part of that increased value must arise from the build- 
ings that have been since erected. The principal improvement, 
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* A rix-dollar is a small fraction less than 3s. Con, 
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that of the soil, has arisen from the large flocks of sheep, which 
in summer are folded on the land, and in winter make abund- 
ant manure in houses constructed for their lodging. 

The Royal Institution, of which Von Thaer is the director, 
and which occupies a considerable portion of his extensive 
buildings, has three Professors besides himself. One for Ma- 
thematics, Chemistry, and Geology; one for Veterinary know- 
ledge; and a third for Botany, and the use of the different ve- 
getable productions in the Materia Medica, as well as for En- 
tomology. Besides these, an experienced agriculturist is en- 
gaged, whose office it is to point out to the pupils the mode of 
applying the sciences to the practical business of husbandry. 
‘The course commences in September. During the winter 
months, the time is occupied in mathematics, and the first six 
books of Euclid are studied; and in the summer, the geome- 
trical knowledge is practically applied to the measurement of 
land, timber, Tatidlings, and other objects. The first princi- 
ples of chemistry are unfolded. By a good, but economical 
apparatus, various experiments are made, both on a large and 
small scale. For the larger experiments, the brew-house and 
still-house, with their respective fixtures, are found highly 
useful. 

Much attention is paid to the analysation of various soils; 
and the different kinds, with the relative quantity of their com- 
ponent parts, are arranged with great order and regularity. 
The classification is made with neatness, by having the speci- 
mens of soil arranged in order, and distinguished by diflerent 
colours. Thus, for instance, if the basis of the soil be sandy, 
the glass has a cover of yellow paper ; if the next predominat- 
ing earth be calcareous, the glass has a white ticket on its side ; 
if it be red clay, it has a red ticket; if blue clay, a brown one, 
Over these tickets, others of a smaller size indicate, by their 
colour, the third greatest quantity of the particular substance 
contained in the soil. This matter may appear to many more 
ingenious than useful, and savouring too much of the German 
habit of generalizing. The classification of Von Thaer is, how- 
ever, as much adopted, and as commonly used on the large 
estates of this country, where exact statistical accounts are kept, 
as the classification of Linnzus in natural history is throughout 
the civilized world. 

There is a large botanical garden, arranged on the system of 
the Swedish naturalist, kept in excellent order, with all the 
plants labelled, and the Latin as well as the German names. 
An herbarium, with a good collection of dried plants, which is 
ronstahtly increasing, is open to the examination of the pupils, 
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as well as skeletons of the diferent animals, and easts of their 
several parts; which must be of great use in the veterinary pur- 
suits. Models of agricultural implements, especially of ploughs, 
are preserved in a museum, which is stored as well with such 
as are familiar in Germany, as with those used in England or 
other countries. 1 remarked the absence but of two implements 
used in this country, viz. the mole plough, and a new machine 
recently invented for sowing small seeds. ‘The first of these 
would certainly be of little use in most parts of Germany ; and 
the other is so new, that, excellent as it is, its adoption is by 
no means general, even in England. 

The various implements used on the farm are all made by 
smiths, wheelers, and carpenters, residing round the Institution; 
the workshops are open to the pupils; and they are encouraged, 
by attentive inspection, to become masters of the more minute 
branches of the economy of an estate. 

It appeared to me, that there was an attempt to crowd too 
much instruction into too short a compass ; for many of the pu- 
pils spend but one year in the Institution; and thus only the 
foundation, and that a very slight one, can be laid in so short 
a space of time. It is however to be presumed, that the 
young men come here prepared with considerable previous 
knowledge, as they are mostly between the ages of twenty and 
twenty-four, and some few appeared to be still older. 

The sum paid by each pupil is four hundred rix-dollars an- 
nuaily ; besides which, they provide their own beds and break- 
fasts. In thiscountry, such an expense precludes the admis- 
sion of all but youths of good fortune. Each has a separate a- 
partment. ‘They are very well behaved young men; and their 
conduct to each other, and to the professors, was polite even to 
punctilio. 

As I have not had an opportunity of visiting Hofwyl, and 
have met with no account of that Institution written by any per- 
son who is well acquainted with many details on the subject of 
its agriculture, I cannot make a comparison between that wide- 
ly-blazoned Establishment, and the unostentatious Institution of 
Moegelin. I was indeed told that the plan and effects were 
far inferior; but, as my informants were Prussians, I make 
some allowance for the national vanity, which felt itself piqued 
that the Establishment in Switzerland should be praised most 
highly, and their Royal Foundation be unknown beyond the 
boundaries of the kingdom to which it belongs. 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF BHE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On a Common Standard of Weights aid Measures. 
Sir, 

Tue efforts of the Highland Society of Scotland for ob- 
taining the establishment of a common standard of weights and 
measures in Great Britain, merit the gratitude of the public. 
It is however to be regretted, that the views of the Society ex- 
tended no further than to the fixing of an uniform standard for 
Great Britain. Why should not Ireland and the Colonies also 
be included in the law proposed to be enacted? Indeed, in the 
present tranquil state of almost all the civilized nations of the 
earth, there is no formidable obstacle to establishing a standard 
to be adopted throughout the whole of their vast dominions. 
Our King might be requested to direct his ambassadors to all 
the Christian powers to propose the appointment of a Philoso- 
phical Congress for the purpose of devising an universal stand- 
ard. Such a convention of men of science might be empower- 
ed to recommend the adoption of the new French system, which 
seems to be as fit for all practical purposes as any other likely 
to be invented : at least this was the opinion of that eminent phi- 
losopher the late Mr Playfair of Edinburgh. The standard 
being once fixed and agreed upon, whatever it may be, could 
be easily introduced into the several kingdoms and states as 
their respective Legislatures might prescribe. As such an‘ar- 
rangement would be of great and universal utility, 1 beg leave 
to suggest that the Highland Society, the different Chambers 
of Commerce, and other public bodies, should address the 
King, and Parliament also if necessary, for the purpose of ob- 
taining the accomplishment of the importent object in view. 

Lam, Sir, your cbedient Servant, 
A Memper og tHE Hiauianp Socixgrty. 








TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 
Queries as to the Corn Laws and Corn Trade. 


Sir, 

By every person conversant with the principles of poli- 
tical economy it is adinitted, that all laws tendiny to establish 
moncpolies, to restrict the natural course of trade, and facti- 
tiously to raise, beyond their just and natural limits, the prices 
of commodities, are unwise in their principles, and injurious in 
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their effects. It is, however, contended by many, that the abo- 
lition of such laws, when once established, and when they have 
been long in operation, would be productive of so much inconve- 
nience as, in the case of corn at least, to render the abolition 
highly impolitic and inexpedient. 

When the attention of Parliament is directed to the devising 
of means for the correction of our commercial code, it is of the 
utmost consequence that the public attention should be bestow- 
ed on the principles and circumstances with which the extensive 
inquiries of the Legislature are connected ; and I therefore beg 
leave, through the medium of your respectable Journal, to re- 
quest from your intelligent Correspondents answers to the fol- 
lowing 

QUERIES. 

1. When, and upon what grounds, was the first British Corn- 
Law passed ? 

2. What are the dates of the several statutes subsequently 
passed, regulating the importation of corn—and what were the 
a or protecting prices of the several species of grain 
fixed by these statutes respectively ? 

%. In what manner, and to what extent, did these statutes re- 
spectively operate on trade ? 

4. When trade was flourishing, was corn comparatively 
cheap, and, when depressed, was corn comparatively dear ? 

5. When trade and commerce have been prosperous, wa® 
agriculture prosperous also, et vice versa ? 

6. Did the extension of trade contribute to the extension of 
agriculture ? 

7. Since the passing of the present Corn-Law in 1815, the 
commerce of the United Kingdom was depressed beyond ex- 
ample, and the a interest was likewise greatly em- 
barrassed: Did the Corn-Act of 1815 contribute to produce 
these evils ? 

8. Has the same statute directly produced a limitation of 
British trade, and, if it has, with what countries ? 

9. Supposing no Corn-Law to exist, from what countries 
would grain, meal, or flour, be imported—What are the pro- 
bable quantities of each which would be imported—What are 
the species and quantities of goods or commodities which would 
be exported in exchange— What would be their several va- 
lues, and what profit to the mercantile interest, and amount of 
revenue to the State, would such commerce produce? 

10. What proportion would the probable quantity of corn, 
flour and meal, imported under a system of free trade, bear to 
the total quantity produced in Great Britain ? 
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11. Supposing no Corn-Law to exist, and supposing rent to 
be payable in grain, convertible at the fiar prices, would the 
condition of a tenant be'less comfortable and independent than 
during the existence of a Corn-Law ? 
12. How would the abolition of the Corn-Laws affect 
1. Landlords, ' 
2. Tenants holding leases, 
$3. Tenants without leases, 
4. Merchants, manufacturers, and professional meng 
5. The revenue, 
6. The owners, and 
7. Occupiers 
13. Would the abolition of the Corn-Laws occasion any, 
and if so, what, difference in the system of rural economy ? F 
Iam, Sir, your constant reader, 


CALEDONICcUs. 
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*,* We have no wish to take the start of our correspondents, by 
trying to answer these queries ourselves ; but, -for the information of 
Caledonicus, we may mention the names of Smith, Ricardo and 
Torrens, on the one side, and of Dirom and Malthus, with the Re- 
ports of the Parliamentary Committees, on the other, as writers 
whose works contain the best arguments for and against the freedom 
of the Corn trade. Charles Smith’s Corn Tracts contain a very clear 
view of the Corn trade down to the middle of the last century, and 
of the laws by which it was regulated ; and if we may take the liber- 
ty to mention our own Journal, we would say that it contains a good 
many papers which might be consulted with advantage in the course 
of such a discussion as our correspondent invites. The various acts- 
regarding the import and export of Corn are shortly noticed in an 
article in our 17th volume, ‘ On the Progress of Agriculture in Bri- 
tain,’ and in some more recent communications, to which we may 
refer in answer to the Ist and 2d queries. As for those that follow, 
we can only say that we shall be well pleased to see answers to them 
from those who oppose the Corn-laws, as well as from the advocates 
for restriction,—if these answers be written temperately, and with 
any regard to the actual state of things in this country. Con. 








FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Emigration to Upper Canada. Answer to the Question—How 
are Emigrants to get Land on arriving in Upper Canada ? 


{From Srracway’s Visit to Upper Canada in 1819.] 


Havine introduced you to the country, described its figure, 
and extent, and climate, it is time to point out the manner of 
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becoming settlers. And here it is to be remarked, that it is in- 
finitely more advantageous, both for poor and rich, to go to 
Canrda, than to the United States: the poor emigrant gets bet- 
ter lands for nothing, than he can purchase in “that country, 
He gets them close to a settlement, and very near a good mar- 
ket. On reaching Upner Canada, emigr: ants have to chuse 
which of the ten districts they are desirous of remaining in. 
Having determined this, they inquire for the Land Board—one 
has been lately established for their convenience in every dis- 
trict; and, having attended this Board, the oath of allegiance 
is administered to them: They are examined; and, if their 
answers prove satisfactory, they are ordered 100 acres of land. 
T he Boards are permitted to give only 100 acres of land to any 
anplicant: their powers and instructions are to be found in the 
Appendix. Many prefer going to York, the seat of govern- 
ment, and applying to the lieutenant-governor in council, either 
in the hope of getting a larger grant of land, from their having 
greater means to improve it, or from curiosity, or because thoy 
think it better to go to the fountain-head. T he lands distribut- 
ing to applicants are at present nowhere beyond ten or fifteen 
miles from the old settlements. ‘They consist of a range of 
townships in the rear of those which are already granted, and 
which are laid out parallel to the St Lawrence and the lakes. 
When an emigrant comes to York, he reports himself at the 
lieutenant-governor’s office ; shows that he has come from some 
part of the United Kingdom, and is capable, by the laws of 
England, of holding | inds. He is then permitted to take the 
oath of allegiance; a certificate of which is annexed to a short 
memorial, praying for a portion of the waste lands of the crown. 
This petition is lodged in the council-office; and, before it is 
read, it is referred to the surveyor-general, to report whether 
the person applying has ever received any lands, or order for 
lands, before. When this report is received, the petition is then 
presented to the council by its clerk, which is read, and the 
prayer recommended to his excellency the lieutenant-governor, 
asthe Board, which possess a discretionary power, think just and 
reasonable, for one or two hundred acres of land. This re- 
commendation, when approved by the lieutenant-governor, be- 
comes an order, and enables the clerk to issue his warrant to the 
surveyor-general to locate and describe the lands granted. A 
description is made out when the lands are fixed upon, which 
goes to the attorney-general for his fiat; returns to the surveyor- 
general, who transinits it to the secretary of the province, who 
engrosses it on vellum, attaches to it the great seal, and pro- 
cures the signature of the lieutenant-goyernor ; after which it is 
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registered and completed, and given to the person to whom the 
land had been ordered. (F or form of petition, see Appendix.) 
In extraordinary cases, the Board recommend four, six, and 
even so far as twelve hundred acres; but very rarely, and only 
on special grounds. 

The lands are granted with a condition not to be disposed of 
for three years, and no deed can be issued till the settling du- 
tics are performed ; which duties are, to clear five acres upon 
each hundred granted, and the half of the road in front of the 
same. 

The settler, having procured his order for lands, and hav- 
ing located the same, now proceeds to perform his settling 
duties, which are very soon done by active men; insomuch, 
that many have applied for their deeds, or patents, in two 
months after their land had been granted in council. ‘The-fa- 
cility with which property is made by settlers (I speak at pre- 
= of those who get one or two hundred acres), is truly asto- 

tighing. Mr Fairfield passed through Kingston, with an axe on 
he shoulder, a small sleigh, drawn | by an old horse, containing 
his wife and three children, and half a dollar in his pocket. 
He took a piece of land to clear, which enabled him to present 
his petition for land, and was granted two hundred acres. In 
ten years his clearing was very large: He built an excellent 
brick house, having long before erected a good barn; and his 
property wes valued at two thousand pounds, or eight thousand 
dollars.—James Cline was granted one hundred acres of Jand ; 
engaged to get out lumber for the winter season, in considera- 
tion of receiving a yoke of oxen in the spring; went upon his 
land; cleared two acres, which he planted with potatoes, and 
one acre with Indian corn; got another acre ready for turnips. 
His cattle got low, and he hired himself out to mow grass, and 
to harvest grain; in doing which, he made forty dollars. His 
potatoes were a large crop, about 500 bushels; his corn was 
likewise good, and his turnips prodigious. Unfortunately, he 
sold $00 bushels of potatoes, at a quarter-dollar, in the fall; 
the remainder he buried till spring, at which time he sold them 
for half a dollar per bushel. The corn he kept for his cattle ; 
and sold only 100 bushels, at a quarter-dollar. The money 
that he procured for his labour and crop enabled him to pur- 
chase two cows, and to clear and fence ten acres for. spring 
wheat, besides potatoe, corn, and turnip ground, as before. 
His neighbours assisted him in building a log-house and a log- 
barn; and he married the daughter of one of them... He re- 
doubled his industry. In two years alter, he purchased two 
hundred acres, adjoining his own one hundred, for three hun- 
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dred dollars, payable by instalments of fifty dollars a year, with 
interest. Ina very few years he paid this. up; and in twelve years 
he had one hundred and. thirty acres cleared ;- had built two ex- 
cellent barns, one for hay and another for grain; and had like- 
wise built a good substantial stone house, and lives in great 
comfort. 

It would be endless to enumerate all the examples that occur, 
many more extraordinary than those mentioned. Mr James 
Campbell, whose property, before he died, was worth several 
thousand pounds. Mr Casey, equally opulent ; or James Simp- 
son, Esq., member ef the House of Assembly, who had nothing, 
a very few years ago, but his industry, and is now one of the 
most wealthy men in the province. The emigrant who comes 
out possessed of industrious habits, and who does: not allow 
himself to be led away with the ridiculous hope of finding a 
place where idleness may repose itself, while the earth shall 
produce its fruits spontaneously, will not fail of hoop | him- 
self comfortable. The happiness and prosperity of all the jn- 
habitants of the colony depend upon their industry, and gene- 
ral good conduct. All visionary expectations must be thrown 
aside: no person will succeed who is not of sober and laborious 
habits. 

The native of this country goes upon new lands without emo- 
tion; but, to the emigrant, it is, at first, terrific. To place 
himself in the midst of a wood—the trees heavy; not a ray of 
the sun able to penetrate; no neighbour, perhaps, within seve- 
yal miles, and only an axe in his Sessdincs is ready to despair. 
But he has only to persevere a very short time, and apply his 
strength judiciously, and in a few months he will equal a native 
in felling trees and clearing lands. * You know,’ said Mr 
S——, ‘ that I was not accustomed to hard labour. Stripped 
of my fortune by the pressure of the times, and my own cre- 
dulity, I reached York, with little or nothing in my pocket; I 
could work, and therefore I declined compassionate assistance. 
I undertook to split five thousand rails, at one dollar per hun- 
dred: the work is heavy. I commenced vigorously, and in less 
than an hour I became faint—I desisted, and wrought no more 
all that day. Next morning I was able to continue somewhat 
longer, before I experienced the same weakness—I desisted as 
before. Every day I was able to continue longer and longer, 
till I could, in about one month, work the whale day, without 
any particular fatigue ; and although I cannot split rails or chop 
vord-wood so fast as a native, for one day, I will do more in a 
weck, as J continue more regularly, and am never idle. These 
rails, when finished, enabled ¢ me to purchase some necessaries, 
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and to set my farm a-going. I am now encouraged. I see the 
way clearly; and, after many vicissitudes, I look forward to 
ease and indpendence.’ , 

Every thing depends upon skill and industry. A poor man 
was mentioned to me, who was not very strong to clear his 
lands rapidly, and who seemed to get on so badly, that his 
neighbours thought he never would succeed; nevertheless he 
persevered. The first spot which he cleared he sowed with two 
or three pounds of apple seeds, which had been given him; 
these he kept clean, and well fenced from the cattle: he thinned 
the plants from time to time, and went on with his general im- 
provements as fast as he was able. The third year his neigh- 
bours discovered that he had been wiser than they; for he was 
now in possession of an incredible number of excellent apple 
trees, which he sold at a shilling a piece, or so many days work 
on his farm per hundred. All the surrounding settlement pur- 
chased of him, as every farmer saw the great advantage of hav- 
ing a good orchard. By means of his nursery, he was enabled 
to clear as much of his small] farm as he wanted, and to. plant 
a very large orchard, to make cider. 

Sometimes four or six emigrants, who have no money, join 
together ; and one half go upon the land, and clear as fast as 
they can, and half go into service, and supply provisions and 
necessaries to those who are clearing. In this way they get on 
rapidly ; and when there is a house on each lot, and they have 
two or three yoke of oxen among them, they commonly all go 
upon their lands, and make more by their produce than by their 
day’s labour. 

Emigrants who are able to pay their passage, and have 100/. 
to the good when they enter upon their land, are soon inde« 
pendent. This, with industry, renders it easy for them to clear 
a portion of their lands, and make themselves comfortable; and 
they have, therefore, much less cause for repining, and meet 
with much less distress, than those who have nothing to begin 
with. But such as have no means to support themselves, and 
have large families depending upon them, are apt to get dis- 
cusatanl and to learn bad habits. With fortitude and -perse~ 
verance, and the blessing of health, all may get on; althou 
it be much more desirable to see greater numbers of those who 
are able, coming among us. 

In regard to those who have large capitals that they wish to 
invest in lands and agricultural pursuits, there is no place in 
the world equal to Canada. They may purchase lands to any 
extent, in the midst of flourishing settlements; or they may 
obtain a grant of land, within q short distance of a settlement, 
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from the Crown. And here, comparatively speaking, they will 
be exposed to no privations; but may look forward with confi- 
dent expectation to great prosperity and increasing comforts 
—animated by the consciousness of being able to bring up their 
children with a good education, and to leave them with ample 
possessions. In this province the settlements proceed gradual- 
ly—the new ones, close to the old: The quality of the soil, and 
i: real value of the lands, are acer All the difficulties 
of the first improvements are, in a great measure, removed : 
Provisions are to be found in the neighbourhood; grist and 
saw-mills are numerous; and even the comforts, as well as the 
necessaries of life, may be obtained without much trouble. 
But, for some emigrants, it is more eligible to purchase an im- 
proved farm, than to go immediately on new land; particularly 
if they happen to have families. By such purchases, they are 
at once able to keep their cattle and horses—to have their pas- 
ture meadow, and plough land; and in this manner they may 
commence farming with very little of the inconvenience, and al! 
the advantages, of a new settler. 


The same writer gives the following information in answer 

to the question—How is Land cleared ? 

The first thing is, to cut down the underwood, or, as it is 
commonly called, brush, as close to the ground as possible. 
The trees are then cut down, as much as can be done in one 
direction ; and they are chopped into lengths of eight or ten 
feet, to enable them to be drawn together in order to be burnt. 
Soon after, and sometimes immediately, the brush and trees are 
collected into masses, which, being set on fire, the tops and 
limbs are commonly burnt, leaving the logs. When the fire is 
completely extinguished, the settler goes with his, oxen, and 
draws all the remaining logs together, a second time, in heaps; 
they are again set on fire, and this second burning almost al- 
ways consumes them.— When the timber is cut down, and rea- 
dy for burning, it is often called fallow in this country. The 
logs are piled during the day, and towards evening they are set 
on fire, and are generally suffered to burn, unattended, im the 
night; at which time, the burning masses, through a large ex- 
tent of country, present a brilliant spectacle: and when it is 
considered that these are the first steps towards reducing a wil- 
derness into a fruitful country, the scenery becomes powerful- 
ly interesting. 

The poor. settlers are often found fault with for the little 
taste which they show in clearing land. They make no reserv- 
ation or selection of grove, to serve hereafter as a shelter from 
the sun for both man and beast: the woods are indiscriminate- 
ly hewn down, and cast into the fire; and it is left to another 
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generation to find out the inconvenience of this general destruc- 
tion of timber. But it may be remarked, that trees left solita- 
ry, or even in small patches or groves, are soon blown down; 
for the roots are commonly near the surface, and do not enter 
deep into the ground. There is little chance of any, except 
very young trees, living; and they require more atteition than 
the poor farmer, who is exerting himself for a subsistence, can 
well spare. 

Those farmers who go upon their lands full-handed, may at- 
tend to the preservation of the beautiful and the picturesque ; 
but even they will, at first, be put to serious inconvenience by 
such patches. They are a harbour for vermin of various kinds; 
and especially for birds, which destroy the fruit of the orchards, 
and devour the grain as soon as sown. 

To have clearing done in this manner, which is the most ex- 
pensive, will cost, with fencing, from twelve to twenty dollars 
per acre, according as the timber is thick andheavy. But even 
this expense, together with all others, of seed, sowing, har- 
vesting, &c. is often repaid by the first crop, which is raised 
through all this province, for the first time, without the trouble 
of ploughing: the grain is merely sown on the newly cleared 
land, and harrowed in. A stranger is filled with surprise to 
see ground, full of roots and stumps, producing sach crops; 
but the fact is so. 

Many of the settlers, instead of clearing the ground entirely, 
leave the heavier trees standing, having first girdled them, as it 
is termed, or cut a deep notch round the tree, four or five feet 
from the ground: this forming a circle round the trees, the a- 
scent of the sap is prevented; and they die in one or two years ¢ 
the underwood and smaller timber is burnt up as before, and 
the ground sown and harrowed: the crop is not however sa 
ade, as the shade of the standing trees impedes vegetation, 
This. mode of clearing is, on the whole, more profitable, but not 
so elegant as the former ; but, as it may be done at half the ex- 
pense, and the settler is anxious to raise provisions for his fae 
mily, it is frequently adopted. Many may come to this coun- 
try who are able to pay for the harder part of the work, or who 
would choose to pay for the clearing and fencing of the first few 
acres. We give a table of the expense of clearing, fencing, 
sowing, and harvesting an acre, when the whole is paid for in 
money —balancing the account with the produce, which hardly 
ever fails to be a good crop. 

Clearing and fencing one acre - Lis 0 
One bushel of wheat sown - - 060 


9 Carry over L.4 0 0 
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Brought over L.4 0 0 
Harrowing, (it gets no ploughing) - 010 0 
Harvesting - - - - 010 0 
Thrashing - - - - 010 0 


L.5 10 0 


If the ground be prepared as it ought to be, 
this expense may be safely incurred, for the 
crop, estimated at 24 bushels, at one dol- 
lar, or 5 shillings per bushel - L6é 0 0 


Leaving a profit of L.0 10 0 

Other statements might be given, leaving a much greater 
profit, some persons having twenty-seven and thirty bushels, 
for their first crop, per acre: examples are even found of forty 
bushels. All accounts agree in saying, that the first crop will 
defray the expense of clearing and fencing. According to this 
table, which is the least, the profits on clearing one hundred 
acres would be two hundred dollars, or 504, independent of the 
additional value given to the land, which would be equal to ten 
hundred dollars, or 250/. more—making, altogether, the sum of 
fourteen hundred dollars, after defraying all expense, or 3501. 

If we take the largest crop, the profits would amount to three 
thousand dollars; viz. 

The expense of clearing and fencing one acre as be-~ 

fore - - - - L.5 10 0 

Crop, 40 bushels, at 5s.a bushel - 10 0 0 
—giving a profit of 18 dollars, or 4/. 10s. per acre: On one 
hundred acres, 1800 dollars, or 4501.; to which add the im- 
proved value of the land, ten hundred dollars, or 250/., equal 
to 700/.: so that more than one hundred per cent. would be 
cleared on the capital employed. 

These are facts which every settler here appears to be ac- 
quainted with. The great increase of the value of land in this 
country, where the soil is almost universally , and the situa- 
po favourable for the-sale of the articles raised, is almost incre- 

ible. 

We have already mentioned that these calculations are made 
upon the most expensive mode of clearing, which is by burning 
the timber whilst green. 

A great saving of immediate expense may be made by cutting 
down the light timber, and girdling the heavy, leaving it stand- 
ing two or three years before it is burnt; in consequence of 


which, it becomes dry, and one half the labour of burning is 
saved, 
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A settler, coming to Upper Canada, sees the great body of 
the people ome in agriculture. He perceives that where 
settlements are just forming, agriculture has a rude and wild 
appearance, compared to what it is in the old and well cultivat- 
ed settlements. In the latter, the business of the farmer is to 
cultivate the farms which have already been greatly improved ; 
and by the application of more labour and attention, and skil- 
ful management of rotation of crops, and manure, to increase 
the quantity of produce, and, consequently, the profit. 

In the new settlement, the first business of the husbandman 
is to cut down the woods, to clear up the lands, to sow them 
with grain, to erect the necessary buildings, and open roads; 
and thus to connect and form a communication between this and 
old settlements. Amidst the hard living, and hard labour, that 
attend his rude cultivation, the settler has certainly the most 
flattering prospects and encouragements. 

One hundred acres of land cost him only about L. 6, if grant- 
ed by government, and cannot, if purchased, exceed L. 50; fre- 
quently one-fourth of that sum, which he can spare, if a young 
man, from the wages of two years. When he comes to apply 
his labour to his own land, the result is very profitable. ‘The 
first crop of wheat, as has been stated, more than pays him for 
all the expense he has been at in clearing up, sowing, and 
fencing his land; and at the same time, increases its value ten 
or twelve times. In this way every dav’s labour spent in clear- 
ing up the land is rewarded doubly; first, in the grain which 
it produces; and, secondly, in the value of the cleared land 
above that which is still in a state of nature. 

An acre of land, which, in its natural state, costs him one 
shilling, is in one year made of that value that it will afterwards 
annually produce for him twenty or twenty-five bushels of 
wheat, or other kinds of produce, of equal value. 

From this it appears that the profits attending labour, in a 
new settlement, are the greatest that can ever take place in agri- 
culture. ‘The labourer constantly receives double wages. He 
receives high wages in the produce of his corn and wheat; and 
he receives much higher wages in the annual addition of a new 
tract of cultivated land to his farm. 

This double wages, nature, with great benevolence, assigns 
to the man of industry, when he first makes a settlement in the 
uncultivated lands of Canada. 

In two or three years, he acquires a very comfortable and in- 
dependent subsistence for a family, derived from no other source 
but the earth, and his own industry. 

In some excursions which we made, we saw the first struggles 
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of the new settler. As soon as he gets a little Indian corn and 
a few potatoes in the ground, he endeavours to put up a log- 
house: accordingly, he chooses a spot most convenient fer his 
residence, and cuts down trees of a suitable size for his cabin. 
Tliese he cuts into lengths; the most common dimensions of the 
first building are 18 feet long by 16 broad; and it is so built as 
to become the kitchen of a superior house to be erected in its 
front, when the settler has enlarged his clearing, and got a little 
more forward in the world. After cutting a sufficient number 
of logs, his neighbours assemble and raise the building tor him, 
by laying the logs in a rectangular figure, with the ends notch- 
ed, so as to interlock with one another, by which means the 
whole are secured and braced together. The spaces for the 
door and windows are then cut through; and towards winter, 
the interstices, or openings between the logs, are chinked, that 
is, filled with pieces of wood, and mudded, or daubed, with 
plaster of common mud. It is covered with bark; and, where 
mills are distant, or the newness of the country makes it difficult 
to get out to the roads which lead to them, the floor is likewise 
covered with bark. The chimney is then built spacious, with a 
few stones for the back, to prevent the fire communicating with 
the logs, which nevertheless it often does; and log-houses are 
frequently burnt. Seldom any accident happens, and the small- 
ness of their value renders the loss inconsiderable. When time 
and circumstances admit, and saw-mills are accessible, a frame- 
house is built, and covered neatly with boards, planed and 
painted, 

The next important thing with the new settler, is to have pro- 
tection for his grain; and if it be at all practicable, he gets a 
frame-barp, covered with rough boards; the must common di- 
mensions are fifty feet long, by forty wide. Such a building is 
finished with stables at both ends, for horses and cattle; and 
costs, including materials, about three hundred dollars. In 
some places it may be a little more, in others a little less, ac- 
cording as you are distant from or near a saw-mill. You fre- 
quently find a farmer, possessed of a magnificent barn, full of 
grain, still living in his first log-house, which, after a few years, 
fooks wretched ; but it is always the case that the most indus- 
trious farmers build a good barn, before they think of a com- 
fortable house; and to reverse this order, is considered a sign 
of idleness, and want of proper management. 

“The first public building for a new settlement is a saw-mill. 
To erect a good one, with a single saw, capable of cutting two 
thousand feet per day, may cost from three to six hundred dol- 
lars, or from 75/. to 150/. The neighbours bring their logs 
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with their teams to the mill, and carry home half the quantity 
of boards which they make, leaving the other half with the 
miller. 

Pine boards are to be had at eight dollars, or two pounds, 
per thousand feet, at the mill; and at some distance, they are 
delivered at ten. These are average prices; for sometimes they 
sell much higher, and again lower, when the market happens to 
be overstocked. But in a new settlement, there is always a 
great demand for boards; and the proprietors of the saw-mills 
are so far from having any to export, that they are not able to 
supply their neighbours. 

Cherry, oak, and walnut boards, which make beautiful furni- 
ture, especially the cherry, which is little inferior to mahogany, 
are sold for about one half more than pine boards. 

All buildings, after you leave the first log-house, are covered 
with shingles: these are made of white pine, split thin, com- 
monly 18 inches long, and from 6 to 12 broad: they are la 
ped over each other, Tike slates, four, five, or six inches, to the 
weather. They cost from ten to fifteen shillings per thousand, 
and compose a roof impenetrable to rain, when well laid on: 
but they are much exposed to fire. 

Fences, through the whole country, with the exception of 
little gardens, and along the fronts of houses, are the ugliest 
feature that strikes your eye; even worse than the stumps of 
trees, with which the fields are full. They are made at first, in 
many places, with logs, of about twelve feet in length, placed in 
a zig-zag manner, with their ends resting on each other, to the 
height of five feet. This sort of fence has a very rude appear- 
ance, though it may serve for a while, and save some trouble in 
burning. But most settlers split the logs into what they call 
rails, and lay them up in the same manner as the logs, with 
stakes at the angles, on which heavier rails are placed, to steady 
the whole fence. In some parts of the country they are im- 
proving upon this mode of fencing; and making it straight, with 
em but the labour and time necessary will prevent it from 

ing rally adopted for many years. 

Englishmen are more offended with the fences than with any 
thing they see in this new country; and certainly, when com- 
pared to walls and hedges, they have but a slovenly appear- 
ance. . They are soon, however, reconciled to them, when they 
discover the easiness with which they can be made, and the 
amazing expense of walls, As for hedges, they would be ex- 
tremely inconvenient, on account of harbouring vermin, in a 
new country: when the country is open, it may become differ- 
ent. It is said, that. around Boston and New York, they are 
just commencing hedges, and are succeeding well. 
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Price of Labour compared with the Aug. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 


Price of Labour compared with the Expense of Subsistence. 


[From Barron’s Inquiry into the Causes of the Progressive Depreciation of 
Agricultural Labour in Modern Times, 1820.] 


Tue price of Bread-corn seems to form the best criterion of 
the expense of subsistence ; not only because a larger propor- 
tion of the labourer’s earnings are usually laid out on that ar- 
ticle than on any other, but also because it occupies a middle 
place, as before observed, between taxed commodities and ma- 
nufactured goods; the former having risen more, the latter less, 
than an average. And as we have more full and accurate in- 
formation respecting the price of corn at different periods than 
of any other article, it is particularly convenient to employ this 
first necessary of life as a standard for measuring the compara~ 
tive efficiency of money wages. Let us see, then, adopting this 
principle, what variations have taken place in the recompense 
of industry during the last three centuries. As corn fluctuates 
in value from time to time with the difference of the seasons, it 
will be proper to compare the rate of wages, in every case, with 
an average of the price of corn during the five preceding years, 


This will equalize in some measure those accidental fluctuations, 


and present us with what may be deemed a fair standard of 
value. 


Husbandry Wages. 
FIRST PERIOD. 


Year. | Wheat per | Wages per |Wages in pints} Authorities for price of labour. 


quarter. week. of wheat. 


s. d. 
1495.| 4 10 4 199 11 Hen. VII. C. 22. Eden 
on the Poor. Appen. II. 
1593.| 15 9 Magistrates order. York. 
Ibid. Appendix III. 
1610.| 37 8 Ditto. Rutland. Ibid. 


The act of the 43d of Elizabeth, * For the Relief of the 
Poor,’ was passed in 1601; and of course could have no effect 
on the supply of labour within nine years. Thus it is evident 
that before the system of Parochial Relief could begin to take 
effect, wages, measured in wheat, had fallen from 199 pints per 
week down to 46 pints. 





Expense of Subsistence. 


SECOND PERIOD. 


Wheat per | Wages per |Wages in pints} Authorities for price of labour. 
quarter. week. of wheat. 


a & & | 

1651.| 69 1 6 48 Magistrates’ order. Essex. 
Eden on the Poor. Ap. IL 

1661.| 54 61 Do. Do. Ibid. 

1682.) 45 § 66 | Do. Suffolk. Ibid. 

1685.| 39 ‘ 51 | Do. Warwick. Ibid. 

1725.| 34 | 4: 79 Do. Lancaster. Ibid. 

1751.) 32 96 | Young’s Eastern Tour. 


— 


Here we see, that within a hundred and fifty years after the 
establishment of Parochial Relief, wages, measured in wheat, 
rose from 46 pints per week to 96 pints; that is, the recom- 
pense of labour was rather more than doubled. 


THIRD PERIOD. 


{ 

Year. | Wheat per | Wages per |Wages in pints} Authorities for price of labour. 
quarter. week. of Wheat. | 
' 


& & 


d. 
1770.| 47 8 4 79 Young’s Farmer’s Tours. 
1 


1790.| 50 O $2 Communications to the 
Board of Agriculture, Vol. 

5. Part 1. 
1796.| 64 10 8 11 70 Eden on the Poor. Ap- 

pendix XII. 

1803.; 91 8 | 11 63 Communications to the 
Board of Agriculture, Vol. 

5. Part 1. 


Here we see the progress of that depreciation of labour un- 
der which the poor are suffering at this day. From 1750 to 
1803, the fall of wages is from 96 pints of wheat per week to 63 
pints, or rather more than thirty-three per cent. But this last 
price of 63 pints per week, exceeds by 17 pints the earnings of 
a labourer in 1610; therefore the condition of the peasantry is 
better at the present day, than when our system of Poor Laws 
was first enacted. 

The prices of wheat are taken from the Register kept at Eton, 
of the prices in Windsor market, with the exception of the two 
first; which, going back beyond the commencement of that 
Register, 1 have extracted from the general table of prices in 
Eden on the Poor, Appendix I. The measure is in every case 
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reduced to the Winchester standard of eight gallons. Altera- 
tions in. the standard of money do not require to be noticed in 
this ease, as corn and wages are estimated in the same coin. 
Cave has been taken to reduce the price of labour to an ave- 
rage of the year, by reckoning 26 wecks winter wages, 21 weeks 
summer wages, and 5 weeks of harvest. I place little confidence 
in the exact accuracy of the rates of wages quoted before 1770: 
they are azthentic, certainly ; being, with one exception, taken 
from official documents; but they are imperfect, inasmuch as 
we learp from them the price of labour in single counties only, 
which does not always furnish a correct standard of its price in 
other parts of the kingdom. The utmost variation in any par- 
ticular county from the mean rate of the kingdom cannot, how- 
ever, I apprehend, exceed twenty per cent.; a difference which 
would not at all affect my reasoning. And indeed the autho- 
rities for the price of labour are so numerous, and agree so well 
in the general result, that no reasonable doubt can be enter- 
tained of their substantial correctness. Leaving out the year 
1685, the descending and ascending scale of prices would be 
complete; but I do not feel at liberty to withhold any fact in 
my possession, whether making for or against my theory. 


Wages of Carpenters, Bricklayers, Masons, Plumbers, and other 
Domestic Artificers. 


FIRST PERIOD. 
: 3 li 
Year. | Wheat per | Wages per |Wages in pints, Authorities for price of labour. 
quarter. veek, of Wheat. 


os 

4 10 292 11 Hen. VII. C.22. Eden 
on the Poor. Appendix II. 

15 Magistrates’ order, York. 
Ibid. Appendix ILI. 

37 Do. Rutland. Ibid. 


SECOND PERIOD. 


69 55 Magistrates’ order, Essex. 
Eden on the Poor. Ap- 
pendix III. 
Do. Warwick. Ibid. 
Do, Lancaster. Ibid. 


Bank Report, Lords’.— 


mons’.—Appen. 36. 
Do. 


} 
| 
| 
| Appen. E. 1. or Com- 
Do. 








Expense of Subsistence. 






THIRD PERIOD. 













Wages in pints} Authorities for price of labour. 


of Wheat. 





Wheat per | Wages per 
quarter. week. 
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Bank Report, Lords’.— 
Appen. E. 1. or Com- 
mons’.—Appen 36. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 












The recompense of labour appears to have undergone simi- 
lar variations in Holland, and nearly at the same periods, as 
will appear on examination of a statement, extracted from a 
work published at Amsterdam, in 1778, entitled * Recherches 
sur le Commerce.’ 








Effect of the Bank Restriction on the Recompense of Labour. 


HUSBANDRY WAGES. 







Year. | Wages per , Wheat per |Wages in pints, Authorities for price of labour, 
week of Wheat. 




















& & 
1803.) 11 5 63 Communications to the 
Board of Agriculture, Vol. 
5, Part 1. 






1811.) 14 6 76 A. Young’s Inquiry into 
the Rise of Prices in Eus 


rope. 







ARTIFICERS’ WAGES. 


1800.| 18 0 79 9 116 Bank Report, Lords’.— 
: Appen. E. 1. or Comes 

mons’.—Appen. 36. 
1805.| 28 3 82 8 175 Do. 
1810.| 30 0O 91 8 167 Do. 
1813.| 33 6 {| 114 9: 150 Do. 
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Review or AGRICULTURAL PUBLICATIONS, 


Reasons for the immediate repeal of the Tax on Foreign Wool. 
By James Biscuorr. Third Edition, with an Appendix. 
London, 1820. 


Notuinc can be more commendable, or more worthy of imi- 
tation, than the alertness and vigour which our manufacturing 
brethren display whenever they have a point to carry with the 
public in their own favour, or apprehend an invasion of any of 
the innumerable privileges of which they are already in posses- 
sion. Unlike another large class who commonly submit to their 
grievances in silence, and listlessly hope that times will mend ; 
the manufacturer often sees danger while it is so distant as to be 
invisible to every other eye. No sooner is any measure agitated 
which seems in the remotest degree to affect their interest, than 
the reading clubs among the operatives, and the committees of 
their employers, sound the alarm far and wide. Resolutions 
and petitions are prepared forthwith; and then a body of dele- 
gates set out for London, to watch the Board of Trade and the 
House of Commons, and oppose the intended regulation, per- 
haps before it is known to half the members of the House to be 
in contemplation. The press, too, is immediately set to work to 
proclaim the reality and the magnitude of the impending dan- 
ger to the capital, labour, export-trade, revenue, and wealth 
and power of the country,—all which, it seems, will be put in 
the utmost jeopardy if the obnoxious measure pass into a law. 
Calculations founded on the statistics of the factories of a parti- 
cular district, or the scarcely more accurate returns from the 
Custom- House, are brought forward to prove the immense im- 
portance of the particular branch of trade in question, as one of 
the main causes of British prosperity ; and the concluding pre- 
diction almost always is, not that the new measure will affect it 
but slightly, if at all, or afford a compensation in some other 
quarter, as by the extension of the home trade—but that its ruin 
will be complete and irretrievable. Much of this labour, how- 
ever, is in most cases unnecessary. Whenever the question re- 
gards a species of manufacture of which a part is sent to a fo- 
reign market, it is sufficient for a writer to confine himself to 
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generalities, such as the successful competition of foreigners, 
and an unfavourable balance of trade. With these he may 
intermix judicious reflections on the impolicy of a tax on the 
raw material, if it be a case of that kind; on the transfer of ea- 
pital to other countries; and on a number of other appropriate 
topics, for which he has the advantage of finding abundant ma- 
terials ready prepared to his hand. 

As such landable exertions deserve success, it is no wonder 
that they are often successful; and while people were goin 
about their ordinary business, never dreaming of being expos 
to danger, many a time have they been saved from the most fear- 
ful calamities by the patriotism of a few hundred individuals in a 
distant part of the kingdom, who had succeeded in inducing the 
minister to adopt or abandon some obscure commercial regula- 
tion. It remains to be seen whether the efforts of Mr Bischoff 
to procure the repeal of the late tax on foreign wool will be 
crowned with equal success; but it cannot be doubted that the 
nation, that is, the woollen manufacturers, are very much in 
debted to him in the meanwhile. He has been nowise deficient 
in vigilance, promptitude, and perspicacity, of which the publi- 
cation of this pamphlet before the operation of the tax was to 
commence, is satisfactory evidence; and his predictions are per- 
haps as much to be relied on as the predictions of men under 
the influence of hope or fear are usually found to be. 

It is not so much on the policy or impolicy of this tax that we 
wish to offer an opinion, as on the effects which, by anticipa- 
tion, are ascribed to it by this writer, none of which, we imae 
gine, are at all probable, so long as our manufacturers possess a 
monopoly, not only against the British wool-grower, but against 
the whole population of the United Kingdom and its colonies 
and dependencies. ‘The tax, we believe, will have little other 
effect than to bring L. 200,000 or L. 300,000 into the Treasury, 
drawn partly from the grower of wool, in a fall of the raw ma- 
terial, but chiefly from the British consumer, in the advanced 
price of his cloth. ‘That it will have any effect in extending 
the growth of fine wool in this country by enhancing its price, 
seems exceedingly doubtful. If it operate on the price of our 
own wool at all, it will be in advancing the price of the coarsest 
wool, on the import of which the duty will certainly act as a 
prohibition, rather than the price of our fine wool. 

The clamour that has arisen on this occasion among the ma- 
nufacturers is just what was to be expected; yet it is not a little 
singular, that a well informed man like Mr Bischoff should write 
a pamphlet on the woollen trade, without expressing some na- 
tural misgivings as to the justice, if not the policy, ofthe artifi- 
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cial system which is supposed to be necessary to its prosperity. 
The advocates for a free trade are quite consistent when they 
complain of this tax on the raw material; but Mr Bischoff is not 
one of these. ‘ Free trade,’ he says, ‘can never be brought into 
* practice ; it may amuse the philosopher, or theoretical states- 
* man, but there must be a strange revolution in men and go- 
* vernments before it can actually take place.’ He is, there- 
fore, consistent only in opposing restrictions when they seem to 
be injurious to the interest of a particular class, -but will not see 
that any one is aggrieved by the multiplicity of restrictions which 
have been imposed for its Se But it may not be amiss, 
before we advert to the contents of this pamphlet, to say a few 
words respecting British wool, and the wool-growers and wool- 
consumers of Britain, which, important as the foreign wool- 
trade may be, are not altogether unworthy of a little attention. 
1. ‘With regard to the quantity of wool grown in Britain and 
Treland, various and very different estimates have been made. 
In 1791, Arthur Young stated the whole quantity of British 
wool at about 134 millions of pounds. Since that time, it is 
probable that the growth has been considerably increased. The 
number of sheep must not only be greater than it was in 1791, 
in proof of which we may mention the recent extension of sheep- 
husbandry in the Highlands of Scotland; but, as winter feeding 
with turnips and other green crops is now much more general, 
there is reason to believe that any given number of sheep bear 
heavier fleeces. In the latest publication on the subject (Mait- 
land on Wool, 18t8), the growth of England is estimated at 
144,000,000 lib.; but this seems beyond all probability if it be 
confined to England alone, whether we consider the number of 
its sheep, which has never been estimated so high as 20 mil+ 
lions, or the extent of its pastures, which, including commons 
and wastes, do not extend to 24 millions of acres. The growth 
of Scotland does not probably exceed 40 millions of pounds. 
Treland sends to England more than a million of pounds of 
wool ; but how much she grows altogether, is even more a mats 
tee of conjecture than the growth of Britain. It would ap- 
pear, however, from the small export of woollen goods to that 
country, as compared with her population, the reat value (taken 
at 50 per cent. more than the official value) in 1815, being 
822,2301., for a population approaching to 6 millions, that by 
far the greater part of her consumption of woollen goods is sup- 
plied by her own manufactures, chiefly of the coarser qualities, 
and carried on asa branch of the domestic economy of her 
people. If Mr Maitland’s estimate be near the truth, the whole 
quantity of wool grown in the United Kingdom should not be 
7 
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much below 200 millions of pounds; but, upon the most mode- 
rate computation, must be three-fourths of that quantity; and 
its value cannot be less than about 10 millions Sterling, accord- 
ing to the prices of the last 20 years. 

A large proportion of this wool (according to some estimates 
fully a third), consists of combing wool, which hes never been 
produced of equal quality in any other part of Europe. For 
want of it, the Continental manufacturers have never been 
able to rival us in stuffs made from worsted, which accordingly 
form about a fifth part of our whole exports of woollen goods. 
By the ingenuity of our manufacturers, this description of wool 
is also applied to other purposes of late. The length of the 
staple, which is from 5 to 7 inches, is cut by machinery, which 
admits of its being employed in those fabrics for which short 
wool was formerly necessary. : 

2. That all the wool grown in the United Kingdom must be 
manufactured within it, is matter of general notoriety. A series 
of laws to prevent the export of wool, date their commence- 
ment from the middle of the 14th century; and their rigour 
and efficacy in preventing any of our wool from reaching a fo- 
reign country, have been in no degree diminished in modern 
times. ‘To evade some of the regulations of the Customs and 
Excise, appears to many but a venial fault; and is said to be 
sometimes connived at by the higher classes themselves. But 
so prevalent is the belief that the prosperity of the country is 
almost identified with that of our woollen manufactures, that 
he who should attempt to carry our wool to a foreign market 
would excite a fecling of indignation, as if he had been guilty 
of some atrocious crime. No monopoly, therefore, was ever 
better secured, and more effectual, than that which the British 
manufacturer enjoys against the British wool-grower. 

3. But, to the enlightened economists of the year 1537, it did not 
appear sufficient encouragement to the woollen manufacturer to 
give him the right of purchasing English wool upon his own 
terms. It was further enacted, by the Parliament of that year, 
that no one should wear any but English cloth; and that no 
cloths, made beyond seas, should be imported. As we have 


not only faithfully preserved this precious relic of the barbarous 


ages, but even improved upon it by admitting foreign wool from 
all parts, free of duty, the effect of our laws at present, is to 
compel the population of Britain, and its dependencies, esti- 
mated at about 30,000,000, to purchase all their woollen goods 
from the West-Riding of Yorkshire, and a few other districts, 
This monopoly, against all the subjects of Britain, is very near- 
ly as complete as the former against the wool-growers. . The only 
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exception we know of seems calculated for the gratification of 
the higher classes only; for a few pieces of French black, and 
Saxon blue cloth, may actually find their way into this country 
for the use ef those who are able to pay a duty on them of 21s. 
6d. a yard; and the coarsest foreign fabrics upon no other 
terms. 

Thus stands the law at present, with no other modification 
than the small duty on foreign wool, imposed about a year ago, 
to which we shall advert immediately. Speaking of the wool- 
len manufacturers as a body, they buy their raw material, the 
growth of Britain, at whatever price they choose to pay for it ; 
and supply 0 millions of consumers with their fabrics, at what- 
ever price they choose to demand forthem. But their monopo- 
ly extends even farther than this. Much of the British raw ma- 
terial is exclusively the growth of Britain;—a circumstance 
which secures them against all competition to that extent in the 
foreign markets, as well as at home. Add to this, that our con- 
nexions with Spain, as well as the immense re foc | of our 
shipping and commerce generally, afford to our manvfacturers 
the means of importing foreign wool with greater facility and 
advantage than those of any other country enjoy, as well as of 
extending the export of their fabrics. 

In this climate, woollens are only second in importance to 
corn among the necessaries of life. To the habits of a large 
portion of the labouring classes, they are even more necessary 
than wheat. We may therefore form some idea of the practi- 
cal'tendency of our Wool laws, if we should suppose it possible 
to invest a’particular class with the exclusive right of purchas- 
ing, and manufacturing into flour, all the wheat grown in the 
country, and also of supplying the whole of the population with 
that necessary article; while they, at the same time, possessed 
the privilege of importing wheat the growth of every other 
country, and of exporting flour, without any restriction what- 
ever. 

4. Under this system, whatever might be its other consequen- 
ces, we might expect to see the export trade, for which so mucli 
is sacrificed, extremely prosperous. As some compensation for 
the depression in the price of our wool, and the enhancement 
in the price of our cloths, it is certainly but reasonable to call 
upon the manufacturers to show that the nation has been be- 
nefited by the export of woollens in a greater degree, than by 
the cotton and other trades which enjoy none of their privileges. 
To call it the great staple of the country, and to with of it, as 


Mr Bischoff does, as of vital importance to the State, is saying 
nothing to the purpose. We want to see distinctly what the 
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British wool-grower gains, on the one hand, to cover his losses, 
on the other, in being prevented from sending his long wool to 
Flanders, and other manufacturing countries on the Continent; 
and what the consumer, or the nation at large, obtains, by 
way of indemnity, for being obliged to buy their woollens in a 
privileged market, and nowhere else. It is no answer to this 
to allege, that it would not benefit the grower to be allowed to 
export his wool, nor the consumer to import his cloth; be- 
cause, while the manufacturer imports wool, it must be dearer 
in this country than abroad ; and while he exports cloth, cloth 
must be cheaper. Why then continue such suspicious restric- 
tions, and bear the odium of enforcing with the utmost rigour 
the illiberal policy of a barbarous age, which, whatever may 
have been their advantages to the woollen manufacture while 
in its infancy, are admitted to be no longer necessary? Until 
we see the manufacturers themselves come forward, and declare 
themselves ready to abandon their monopolies, we shall be jus- 
tified in believing, without further inquiry, that they find their 
account in preserving them; and have a right to persist in ask- 
ing, where are the mighty advantages which the nation derives 
from the foreign woollen trade? Does it support the Church 
and the Poor, or employ any considerable proportion of the 
people, or contribute in any great degree to the public revenue ? 
A manufacture which it has long been the fashion to speak of 
with something like reverence, as the great pillar of British 
prosperity, ought to have advocates ready to demonstrate its 
superior claims, in these and other respects, over every other 
branch of trade carried on in a country which boasts that it is 
enlightened and free. 

With regard to the value of woollen goods exported at dif- 
ferent periods, it is no doubt true, that during the infancy of 
our other manufactures, this branch makes a conspicuous figure 
in the books of the Customhouse. But, as a proof how little 
such exclusive privileges as it possesses are necessary to the pro- 
sperity of trade in = it is worthy of remark, that the ex- 
port of woollens has borne a gradually diminishing propor- 
tion to the whole export trade for more than a century. The 
value of the whole exports, produce as well as manufactures, in 
the years 1700, 1701, 1702, was, at an average, 6,045,432/., 
of which that of woollens amounted to 2,561,616/., or more 
than two-fifths of the whole. In 1769, 1770, 1771, they a- 
mounted to about a fourth ; and for the last six years, they have 
formed from a seventh to a tenth part only of the total exports. 
If foreign and colonial produce be separated from the total ex- 
ports, and the comparison confined to manufactures alone, it 
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will be found, that woollens form only from a fifth to a seventh 
part of the exports; and that the value of cottons and cotton 
yarn exported in 1814, 1815, and 1816, was more than double 
that of all the woollens exported in these years. 

Much, however, has been said of the advantages of this trade 
to the nation, in respect the raw material is the growth of our 
own country. We are desired to believe that the value of all 
the woollen goods exported is clear gain to the country ; where- 
as, in the cotton manufacture, the price of the cotton wool, 
amounting, perhaps, to about six millions Sterling, must neces- 
sarily be deducted. ‘This, however, is very far from being a 
correct view of the trade. It is probably true, that foreign 
wool does not enter largely into the woollen goods exported, 
but is chiefly confined to the finer descriptions of cloth used at 
home ; but it is nevertheless certain, that in any fair estimate of 
the foreign woollen trade, the value of the wool imported must 
be placed against that of the goods exported. It is evident, 
that if we are to estimate the importance of the trade by the 
sums of money it brings into the country, according to Mr Bis- 
choff, we must also take into account the sums it carries out of 
the country. 

By reference to the Customhouse returns it is clear, that the 
quantity and value of the wool imported, has increased in a 
much greater ratio than the value of the exports. In the early 
part of last century when, as we have seen, the export of 
woollens bore so high a proportion to our total exports as two 
to five, the quantity of foreign wool imported did not amount to 
a million of pounds; in 1770, it was a million and a half: But, 
for the four years ending 5th April 1819, it was upwards of 
16 millions yearly ; and in one of these years, 1818, the quan- 
tity was nearly 20} millions, at a time when the export of wool- 
lens was only about an eighth part of the total exports. As to 
the value of this foreign wool, if we take the price, as stated 
by Mr Bischoff, at 3s. 4d. per lib., the amount, for 1818, is 
4,400,000/., and for the four years ending April 1819, 2,676,280/. 
The annual export of woollens during these four years, includ- 
ing goods made from our combing wool, and which would have 
been exported though not a pound of foreign wool had been 
ever brought into the country, is 8,903,086/.; so that the im- 
ports are in value three-tenths of the exports; and the balance 
in favour of the exports is a trifle more than six millions and a 
a quarter. But this is taking the data furnished by the trade 
themselves, or the value as declared by the merchants’ export- 


ers; the official value of the exports of these years is only 
6,553,652), 
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The exports of cottons and cotton yarn, in 1814, amounted 
to 20,300,000/.; in 1815, to 21,900,000/.; and more lately they 
have been estimated generally at 20 millions; thus leaving a 
clear sum of 14 millions, after deducting the price of the wool; 
whereas the clear receipts for woollens, including the favrics 
produced exclusively from our own wool, appear, from the 
statements of the manufacturers themselves, to be, as above, 
only 6} quarters. And it ought to be noticed, besides, that the 
import of cotton yields a duty of 400,000/. to the revenue: 
whereas that of wool was, previous to the new tax, only liable 
in payment of a duty of 7s. 11d. per cwt.; which, fer the four 
years we have mentioned, amounted to 56,7511. 9s. 8d. 

We would commit a great error, however, if we should a- 
scribe this balance of 64 millions in favour of the foreign wool- 
len trade, either to the prohibition against the export of our 
own wool, or the admission of foreign wool almost duty free, 
or to ihese two causes united. If a third of the whole of the 
wool grown in Britain, or the combing wool alone, were per- 
mitted to be exported, there can be littie doubt that we would 
receive a considerable part of this sum from foreigners, though 
we never exported a pound of clothing wool, or a single yard 
of any sort of woollens. Or, on the other hand, though we 
should import no foreign wool at all, we would be able, as at 
present, to export a large portion of both our combing and 
clothing wool in a manufactured state. 

This brings us to the point at issue with Mr Bischoff. That 
gentleman contends, that the duty of 6d. per lib. imposed on 
foreign wool in June 1819, wil! prevent foreign wool from being 
imported, for being wrougit up into goods for exportation ; and 
that if we cease to import foreign wool for this purpase, we 
can no longer export clotl the produce even of our own wool: 
—that our export trade in woollens is therefore at an end; and 
the 70,000 people who, he says, are employed in working for 
the foreign market, must be thrown out of employment. 

1. Mr Bischoff, however, does not seem to be quite.certain, 
whether the stuffs made from our combing wool may not stil 
be exported. In one place (page 33) he takes the value of the 
exports less by the value of the stuffs from worsted, as given by 
himself, at 1,729,44+/. 17s. 9d. (p. 20): and seems to admit, 
that the new tax will abolish only the remainiug exports, or 
7,173,641/.; but in another place, (p. 28) he takes it tor grant- 
ed that our exports must cease altogether; and therefore de- 
ducts from the probable amount of the tax the whale of, the 
present export duty, and the stamps on policies, &c., as if none 
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of these things would hereafter bring in a shilling to the re- 
venue, 

2. But, however Mr Bischoff may at last decide on this point, 
there is another mistake in his figures, which cannot so well be 
ascribed to inadvertency. He wishes us to believe that the 
7,173,641. of exports, that is the amount of the exports, less by 
the value of stuffs made from combing wool, (8,903,086/. 3s. 5d. 
—1,729,444/. 17s. 9d.=7,173,641/. 5s. 8d.), is all sent to a fo- 
reign market. (p. 33.) Now he could-not but know, as he has 
referred to it in another place, that a large proportion of this 
seven millions is sold, not in markets of competition, but to 
Ireland and our colonies and dependencies, who must buy at 
such prices as the manufacturers choose to demand, or make 
the best shift they can without woollen goods altogether. Of 
the exports of 1815, declared to be of the value of upwards of 
10 millions, and of the official value of about 7} millions, little 
more than two-thirds was sent to markets of competition; the 
remainder, or 3,133,670/. having been shipped for Ireland, the 
East Indies, &c. This proportion of our present exports, there- 
fore, or nearly a third of the whole, may be still preserved in 
spite of the tax on wool, as the consumers must necessarily pay 
that tax in the enhanced price of their cloth, as well as their 
fellow-subjects at home. It may be true, as Mr Bischoff says, 
that some of these shipments are only in transitu for a foreign 
market, though they may also be in transitu for our own mar- 
ket; but, on the other hand, it is not very uncharitable to en- 
tertain some doubts as to the accuracy of the declared value of 
the exports to foreign countries, as made by the merchants’ ex- 
porters, who may possibly have some interest in magnifying 
their amount. 

8. There still remains another circumstance, which deservcs 
attention, with a view to the probable effect of the new tax on 
our exports. Mr Bischoff will probably admit, that it will not 
diminish the export of our worsted stuffs, amounting, by his 
own account, to 1,729,444/.; nor can it be pretended that it 
will affect the exports to Ireland and the Colonies, amounting 
to nearly a third of the total exports of woollens. But we must 
not add these two sums together, to find the probable exports 
in future, as a part of the stuffs no doubt go to our own subjects 
abroad, and therefore enter into the proportion of one-third. 
Yet it must be attended to, that only a part of these stuffs go 
there, and the remainder to foreign markets, where they have 
no competition more than in our own markets. Now if these 

oods are sent to Ireland and the Colonies, and to foreign mar- 
} in the same proportion as the whole exports, that is, one 
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third to the former, and two-thirds to the latter, hence, we have 
to add to the proportion of our yenera! exports which are made 
to Irciand, &c. two-thirds of the wersted goods sent to the fo- 
reign market. ‘laking the average of the whole 
exports, as hefore stated, at - - L.8,903,086 
We have to deduct one-third sent to 
Ireland, &c. - - -2,967,695 
And two-thirds of the worsted stuffs sent 
to a foreign market, or two-thirds of 
1,729,444. ’ ; 1,152,963 
4,120,658 


Total exports to markets of competition - L.4,782,428 
Hence it would appear, that almost half the present export of 
woollens is pretty well secured from the calamitous influence of 
the new tax, or any tax, however high, that may hereafter be 
imposed on foreign wool. 

If we take Mr Bischoff’s own data, we shall arrive at a con- 
clusion not very materially different, as to the value of the wool- 
lens sent to markets of competition. 

In opposition to an assertion imputed to Lord Sheffield, that 
the exports to foreign markets for direct consumption, never 
exceeded a million Sterling, Mr Bischoff assures us, that the 
* average amount of the entries at the Customhouse for the years 
© 1816, 1817, 1818, and 1819, was 6,264,365/. 19s. 2d.’ But 
he ought also to have observed, that in this sum is comprised 
the export of fabrics from our combing wool, with which it is 
not alleged that there is any competition in the foreigu market ; 
and if we deduct only two-thirds of the value of these goods, as 
above, the value of all the woollens sent to markets of competi- 
tion, will not much exceed five millions; whereas he has inva- 
riably throughout his pamphlet estimated them at seven mil- 
lions. 

It is not, however, the sym’in pounds Sterling that it is most 
material to estimate : the prupori:cn between the exclusive and 
open trade, affords the most satisfactory criteriou vy which we 
may judge of the effect of the tax on our whole exporis, The 
years selected by Mr Bischoff, were years of extraordinary ex- 
= to foreign markets, in all branches as well as in the wool- 
en, as was naturally to be expected after the war had so long 
interrupted our intercourse with other countries. These years 
afford, therefore, no rule for judging of the probable amount 
of the trade in time of peace. For the same reason, they are 
unfavourable to the ascertaining of the proportion which the 
foreign demand bears to that of our own possessions abroad, 
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as the export to these possessions was not necessarily increased 
in the same degree as it was to the foreign market. Yet, with- 
out making any allowance on this account, it appears that near- 
ly half of the woollens exported go to markets in which we have 
no rivals; and whatever become of the foreign market, there 
is no reason to suspect that this will fail. On the contrary, it 
is not being too sanguine to calculate on its being considerably 
extended. 

Having thus, as we hope, shown that Mr Bischoff has great- 
ly exaggerated the importance of the foreign trade, the only 
question that now remains is, What may be the effect of a tax 
of 6d. per lib. on foreign wool, on this foreign trade? Accord- 
ing to this writer, it must put an end to it altogether, as other 
nations who pay no such tax on the raw material will be able to 
sell their goods lower than the same goods can be afforded at 
by the British manufacturer. 

It is unfortunate for this argument that he has himself shown 
that foreign wool enters into our exports in a very small pro- 
portion. After deducting from the whole exports the ‘ value of 
stuffs made from wool and worsted, or long combing wool,’ the 
* annual value of goods made from clothing wool’ is stated 
(p. 20.) to be - : - L.7,173,641 5 8 
Of which those made from 

foreign wool amount to L.1,784,187 6 8 
And from English wool 5,389,453 19 O 

mene TIES £ 8 
For every pound of foreign wool, therefore, exported in the 
shape of cloth, there must be more than three pounds of Eng- 
lish wool ; but when the higher price of the former is consider- 
ed, there is probably five pounds of English clothing wool ex- 
ported for every pound of foreign. 

We are not to suppose, however, that these wools are export- 
ed in separate fabrics. It would appear, on the contrary, that 
they are mixed together, though Mr Bischoff leaves this to be 
inferred trom his occasional remarks, rather than affirms it. It 
is nowhere said, that we do not export cloth made entirely of 
English wool, or that all that is exported is made partly of fo- 
reign. But he assures us, that ¢ foreign wool, mixed with Eng- 
glish wool, makes firmer and better cloth’ (p. 18.), and that 
* cloths made solely of English wool are not so saleable, but, by 
the mixture of foreign wool with the English, the fabric is very 
much improved.’ (p. 20.) We are not in a condition to dis- 
pute this point with Mr B., though we could refer to several 
well attested experiments, which seem to show, that very good 
cloth may be made from English wool alone. 
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Let it therefore be admitted, that we could not export the 
five millions worth of cloth to the foreign markets of competi- 
tion, without its containing a portion of foreign wool. Accord- 
ing to the proportion in which it is said to enter into our whole 
exports of cloth, or one part foreign to three parts English, and 
without taking into account the higher price of the foreign, 
every yard will contain more than three times the weight of 
English as of foreign wool. From the higher price of foreign 
wool, it certainly does not form a part of the cloth exported in 
proportion to weight, unless in the very finest cloths; but, ad- 
mitting that it does, let us see to what extent the price of a yard 
of cloth, of medium fineness, must be affected by the tax of 6d, 
a pound on foreign wool. 

If we are rightly informed, 1% lib. of fine wool make a yard 
of cloth; but, to prevent mistake, we shall say 2 lib. Of this 
there may be, according to the preceding estimate, founded on 
Mr Bischoff’s own statements, about half a pound of foreign, 
and a pound and a half of English. The tax therefore raises 
this yard of cloth $d., or, allowing the manufacturer for his out+ 
lay of the tax, $3d.; and this upon the finer sorts of cloth, sold 
at perhaps 20s. a yard or upwards. Upon inferior cloths, 
which contain a smaller proportion of foreign wool, the opera- 
tion of the tax will necessarily be more inconsiderable. 

Now, there are evidently two methods by which the manu- 
facturer may relieve himself from the tax, either of them by it- 
self quite sufficient for the purpose, and still more so if they are 
combined, as will probably be the case. He may pay the 
grower less for his wool, or charge the consumer more for his 
cloth; or he may do both the one and the other. 

1. With regard to the price of the cloth, as we are assured 
that if it be raised the foreign demand must cease, we have only 
to observe, that he may be indemnified for selling a little cheap- 
er abroad, by selling a little dearer at home; and it will be 
hard, with all his privileges, if he cannot get back his 3d. a yard 
between the two. 

2. But as to the other alternative, the case is different. With 
regard to the foreign wool, the price is confessedly lower than 
before the tax was imposed; and so necessary is it that Spain 
and other countries should export their wool, that there is every 
reason to believe that nothing but the demand from this coun- 
try will prevent it from falling still lower, Mr Bischoff readily 
enough admits all this, but very properly observes, that the fo- 
reign manufacturer enjoys the benefit of the lower price of fo- 
reign wool, without having it enhanced to him again like the 
British manufacturer by a tax; and that, accordingly, however 
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low the price may be, it is relatively higher to the latter than to 
the former. ‘This is quite unanswerable, unless it can be shown 
that the expense of transport is less to the British than to the 
foreign manufacturer ; and whether this be so or not, it is not 
worth while to inquire; for the one has yet another and more 
effectual resource, which no foreigner enjoys, and of which no 
foreigner can deprive him. He has only to save the $d. which 
he pays on every yard of cloth for the tax on foreign wool, by 
paying less to the British wool-grower for what part of the wool 
is furnished by him, that is, 3d. less on a pound and a half of 
wool, or 2d. per pound. Does any one imagine that our manu- 
facturers will not avail themselves of this simple and easy expe- 
dient to continue their exports, and send their goods to the 
foreign market without any such enhancement of price as to in- 
duce a preference to foreign fabrics ? 

For these reasons, it is impossible to admit that this tax 
threatens to affect injuriously the foreign trade, in so far as it 
applies to the finer qualities of wool, such as were, till very late- 
1\, the only kinds brought into the country. It is otherwise no 
doubt with the coarser wools, of which a great deal has been 
imported within these two or three years below a shilling a 
pound, some so Jow, according to Mr Bischeff, as 2}d. a pound. 
If this gentleman had, therefore, confined his remarks to this 
part of the nen, he might easily have made out a clear case 
of loss to the manufacturers of some of our coarsest fabrics. 
But he adverts to this only incidentally, as if the tax were most 
objectionable in its operation on the long established trade in 
the finer sorts of woollens. He values the wool imported at 
$s. 4d. per pound; and all along endeavours to show that the 
tax will prove fatal, not to some new branch of trade which em- 
ploys only the coarsest wools, but to those branches which con- 
sume this sort of wool, His remarks apply to the trade as it 
has been long carried on, and which he says this tax will abo- 
lish, and not to its effects in preventing the extension of the 
trade in coarse woollens alone. 

When the Chancellor of the Exchequer first proposed a tax 
on wool, he is reported to have said that it would be from Id. 
to 6d. er lib., according to the quality of the wool; and this 
certainly appears a more equitable arrangement than the pre 
sent tax of 6d. a pound on- wool of all qualities. But, after all, 
what has the manufacturer to complain of, which the wool- 
grower has not long been exposed to in a tenfold degree? His 
present trade cannot be materially affected by the tax; but he 
wants to have his privileges extended. Having long been al- 
lowed to import fine wool, and to buy what was grown at homg 
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st not more than two-thirds of the price he paid for foreign of 
no better quality, it was never alleg¢d that the home growth 
did not supply him with enough of the coarser qualities. But 
he has lately had the good luck to find out coarse wools still 
cheaper than our own, some, sold in London at 6d. per pound 
from South America, and some from Africa at $4d.; and so it 
isa very unreasonable thing in the minister to prevent him trom 
inundating the country with coarse wool, as he has been long 
allowed to do with fine, and put an end to the growth of wool 
in Britain altogether. 

The British wool-grower, indeed, according to Mr Bischoff, is 
a sort of Helot, who can have no claim to the consideration of 
the laws. He employs only a shepherd and a boy; pays no 
taxes; and is ‘ almost altogether dependent on his fellow-sub- 
jects for the protection of his lund, and the defenceless animals 
reared upon it.” Over the property of so insignificant a per- 
son, it is every way reasonable that the clothiers of Yorkshire 
should have the most unlimited control. 

And they actually do possess this control. No. trade is in- 
volved in so much mystery as that between the wool-grower 
and the manufacturer, or rather the wool-stapler. One of the 
parties knows little or nothing of the real value of his commo- 
dity, according to the price of its-fabrics at the time. He 
knows not into what sorts his fleeces are broken down, nor the 
proportions which they bear to each other, nor the manufactur-, 
er’s price for any of them. Why do we not see the prices of 
the different qualities of British wool published in our news- 
papers and prices current, as well as the prices of the R..F, 
and T. sorts of the Spanish and Saxon wool? It is true that 
this knowledge would little avail him, or might occasion him 
that anxiety and regret from which he is now protected by 
Lis ignorance; for he has it not in his power to mend his si- 
tuation as long as he dare not send an ounce of his wool to 
an open market. The wool-stapler, on the other hand, be- 
sides his other advantages, is a much better judge of the qua+ 
lity of the article than the grower, and, indeed, has nothing to 
fear but from the competition of his own class, not a very nu- 
merous one. We do not know whether the wool meetings 
and wool markets, in bulk, of England, have had much effect 
in bringing the parties together on a more equal footing there 
than in Scotland. But it is quite certain that the wool- growers 
of Scotland labour under all the disadvantages we have men- 
tioned, in a greater degree than will readily be believed. About 
the end of June, a few wool-staplers make their appearance, in 
Northumberland, from whence they penetrate into our Border 
counties, call upon the principal growers, and attend the fairs that 
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are held in July. Before the end of July, they are commonly a- 
gain on their road tothe South. Unless there be a very unusual 
demand for wool, of which the best indication is the appearance 
of one or two strangers among them, there is not even the sha- 
dow of competition in the purchase of the produce of the most 
considerable sheep grounds of Scotland, and quite as little in 
the districts farther north, where much of the business is done 
by commission from the principal staplers. The best inform- 
ed farmers of the south of Scotland do net even pretend to 
know the value of their wool, the article on which most of them 
mainly depend for meeting their engagements to their land- 
lords and others. Such of them as cannot keep their wool o- 
ver to another year, are naturally very anxious not to lose this 
their only chance of converting it into money; and, in the ab- 
sence of all correct inf-rmation, the market commonly opens 
with the purchase of their stocks, the price of which serves in 
a considerable degree to regulate that of others, as the instances 
are but rare, even among the wealthier growers, of holding on 
till another season. The small number of the buyers, and the 
good understanding that commonly prevails among such of 
them as regularly visit the country, make it rather unsafe for 
a grower to break with an old customer. It is thought to be 
somewhat disreputable not to give one’s last year’s merchant 
the first offer this year. He may allow a stranger to inspect 
1is wool; but must not ask a price, till it be refused by the deal- 
er who had it formerly. One who bids defiance to this esta- 
blished rule may, in a season of uncommon demand, make a 
shilling or two a stone more of his wool than his neighbour ; 
but he may lose twice as much when the old dealers have all 
the market again to themselves. By this mode of dealing, six 
or eight individuals not only command the whole wool market 
of Scotland; but each of them may be said to have a separate 
monopoly of his own. 

To all these circumstances to the disadvantage of the giow- 
ér, must be added the almost universal practice of selling on 
credit. The dealer who has frequented the markets for a few 
years, and whose credit is therefore never doubted, must have 
a decided advantage over strangers in this method of doing bu- 
siness. Yet it would be not a little surprising how readily even 
strangers get credit to a great amount, if it were not that there 
is scarcely any instance of their not faithfully fulfilling their 
engagements. If we suppose only half the wool grown in Scot- 
land to be sent to England, its value cannot be less than half 
a million, the greater part of which is in the hands of a few in- 
dividuals, who reside 200 miles from Scotland, and of whose 
affairs very little can be known here, for some months before 
any remittances are received tor it. 
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In our 81st Number, published last February, the reader will find 
an account of the proceedings of the Agricultural Association, form- 
ed for the purpose of obtaining a Repeal of the present Corn-Laws, 
with a view to have protecting dutics imposed in their stead. Before, 
and since that period, a number of petitions have been presented to 
Parliament ; the far greater number praying for such an alteration ; 
and only a very few for a revision of the present laws, in respect to 
the present method of taking the average prices which-determine the 
opening or shutting of the ports to foreign grain. The question was 
brought more immediately before the House of Commons on the 
30th of May, when Mr H. Sumner moved, that a Select Committee 
be appointed to take these petitions into consideration. After an 
animated debate, which was continued till 4 o'clock next morning, 
this motion was carried by a majority of 49—Ayes, 150; Noes, 101. 
On the 3lst, the Committee was named accordingly ; after which 
Mr F. Robinson, the President of the Board of Trade, who, as 
well as the rest of the Ministers, had opposed Mr Sumner’s motion, 
moved that instructions should be given to the Committee to confine 
their inquiries to the mode of ascertaining, returning, and calculat- 
ing the average prices of corn in the twelve maritime districts, under 
the provisions of the existing Corn-laws, and to any of the frauds 
that may be committed in violation of any of the provisions of the 
said laws. This motion, after another long debate, was carried by a 
majority of 143—Ayes, 251; Noes, 108—in opposition to an a- 
mendment moved by Mr Burrell, ‘ That it be an instructien to the 
Committee to inquire, whether the present mode of taking averages 
ascertains the actual market prices of corn throughout the United 
Kingdom ; or, whether any plan can be devised, better calculated 
to effect that purpose.’ 

The result of this proceeding was, to confine the inquiries of the 
Committee to a part of the question of which the petitions in gene- 
ral did not complain. This view of the case was ably enforced by 
Mr Brougham, who observed, in the debate on Mr Robinson’s mo- 
tion, that * the question was this—Whether or not they should refer 
the petitions to a Select Committee, who were to report their opi- 
nions to that House ?—On what were they to report? On something 
different from the contents of the petitions ; on something not con- 
templated by the petitioners; on something not to be found in any 
one of those petitions? He had read the petitions down to the 
26th day of May, which was the last he had printed before him. 
The petitions were numerous; they were various in their views, 
and different in their plans; but the one thing omitted in them 
all was this question of averages, which it appeared was the ga- 
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ly point which his Majesty’s Ministers would consider. There 
was one thing which he presumed was agreed upon between both 
sides of the House—that they were bound to consider these peti- 
tions. And he would ask the Right Honourable Gentleman (Mr Ro- 
binson), whether his motion (and, in fact, the Right Honourable 
Gentieman’s motion was only an amend.nent upon the debate which 
had been settled last night, and which he thought, therefore, a most 
extraordinary and unjustitiable proceeding) ; he would ask him, whe- 
ther it was not worse than insult to the petitioners, not to consider 
the subject which they praved the House to inquire into ; not to in- 
vestigate the subject-matter of the great majority of those petitions, 
but to enter, in powt of fact, upon the prayer of one almost uncon- 
nected with them—one singie petition from Carlow in Ireland, about 
the averages of corn!” ‘ 

The Report of the Committee was laid before the House by Mr 
H. Sumner, on the 8th July; when it was stated by Mr Western 
that the Committee, in their inquiry, had not discovered frauds to 
any extent in taking the averazes; and it was farther observed, that 
the late period of the Session would prevent any measure being taken 
upon it. 

On the 10th July, Mr Webb Hall, the Chairman of the General 
Comittee of the Agricultural Associations (who has lately been ap- 
pointed Secretary to the Board of Agriculture), laid before them a 
Report on the issue of their labours ; but without proposing any new 
application to Parliament on the subject. It is an unfortunate cir- 
cumstance for the cause which this gentleman so indefatigably sup- 
ports, that, knowing as he does how unpopular his plans are with a 
great portion of the public, he should not be more upon his guard 
against such gross exaggeration as distinguishes the following para- 
graph ia his Report. ‘The parts which we object to, as of this de- 
scription, are here printed in Italics, though not so in the Report it- 
self, 

* That, in the year ended the 5th January 1819, there were im- 
ported into this Kingdom, duty free, the enormous quantities of 
26,799,367 bushels of foreign corn and grain; and 24,751,749 
pounds of toreign wool, at a duty of only one halfpenny and a 
fraction per pound ; and that, between the 5th January 1819, and 
the 15th day of February following, the day the ports did close, 
being a period of 4] days more, there must have been imported at 
¢ least, taking the import for those 41 days on the average of the whole 
* year, three millions of bushels of corn and grain more, making in 
§ all on hand in this country, on the day the ports did clase, full 30 
* millions of bushels of fureign corn and grain imported, duty free.’ 

Now, we think it not a very reasonable estimate to take the im- 
portation during these 41 days of winter at the average rate of the 
year: for, at that time, there could be no importation from the Bal- 
tic. But what we chiefly object to is, the strange assertion, that alt 
the imports of 1818, and the first six weeks of 1819, were on hand 
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when the ports closed on the 15th February. This is an assertion, 
so absurd on the very face of it, that it is needless to attempt to dis- 
prove it. If it were thought worth while, we might refer to the 
speech of the President of the Board of ‘Trade on Mr Sumner’s mo- 
tion, on which the part of the Report we have quoted is meant to be 
a critique, and to a circular letter from Liverpool, inserted in our 
8ist Number. But it is quite ridiculous to suppose, that all the grain 
imported in 1818 was kept back from the market till the ports shut 
in February 1819, instead of being sold; the far greater part of it, 
at least, at or soon after its arrival. 

We make this remark on Mr Webb Hall’s Report for no other rea- 
son than that nothing hurts a cause, however good it may be, so 
much as an argument, or a pretended statement of facts, so glaring- 
ly exaggerated that the weakest opponent may point it out; and 
from thence, take occasion to inspire the public with distrust, 
both of the cause itself and its supporters. And an error of this 
kind, which might have passed without much animadversion in de- 
bate, was least of all to be expected in a Report deliberately prepar- 
ed for publication. We may also notice, that greater precision in 
another respect was to be expected in sucha Report. The ports did 
not close on the 15th February 1819 for any other grain than Wheat ; 
for Barley, Oats and Peas, they continued open till the 22d of Au- 
gust. 

But we have said more than we intended on this subject. After 
what may be found in our former Numbers as to the inexpediency 
and injustice of extending the principle of protecting duties to ail 
the productions of our soil ; and also, as to the amount at which it 
seems to be wished these duties should be fixed, or 40 per cent., we 
should scarcely have thought it necessary to take any farther notice 
of the Agricultural Associations, or, more properly speaking, of the 
wild notions and unfounded statements of a single individual, if it had 
not been our ambition to enrich our pages with the Speech of Mr 
Brougham in the debate on Mr H. Summer’s motion on the 30th 
May. Ata time when so many new theories are obtruded upon our 
notice, and so much clamour and misrepresentation have stained ma- 
ny of the public Journals, it is a fortunate and most encouraging cir- 
cumstance to be able to employ in our defence the language of aman 
who is perhaps not less distinguished for his eloquence, than for the 
clearness and soundness of his views, on all questions of high nation- 
al importance. 


Sketch of the Speech of Mk Brovcnam inthe Debate on Mr Hotme 
Sumner’s Motion on Tuesday, the 30th May 1820, for referring 
the Agricultural Petitions to a Select Committee. 


Mr Brovcrtam said, he was unwilling, at that late period of the 
hour, (near two o'clock on Wednesday morning), to occupy the time 
of the House ; but, consistent with his sense of duty to his country, 
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to the agriculturists, and to the immense body of the people of this 
realm, who crowded with petitions to the table of that House, he 
could not consent to give a silent vote on this great question ; still 
less since the extraordinary proposition of his Hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Coventry (Mr Ellice), the motion for the previous question. 
(Hear!) He could see reasons for gravely meeting the original and 
very important motion with a direct negative ;—he could see reasons 
for yielding to the weight of the objections of its being entertained, 
as well as for yielding to the subtlety of his Hon. Friend the Member 
for Portarlington (Mr Ricardo), or the mercantile information and 
ingenuity of his Hon. Friend the Member for Taunton (Mr Baring). 
Though he confessed he could see reasons for thus manfully oppos- 
ing the motion, yet of all the ways in which to answer it, of all the 
ways of answering the cries and reasonings of the petitioners and 
their petitions, of meeting the decorous applications of the agricultu- 
ral bodies all over the kingdom, that of moving the previous question 
appeared to him the most extraordinary. (Hear, hear!) He pro- 
fessed himself a friend to the original motion ; but were he, instead 
of being a friend to it, its decided opponent, he should meet the 
question in fair and open argument; at any rate, he should not say, 
that it was a question which ought not to be put. The previous 
question was, in plain terms, to tell this suffering community it mat- 
ters nothing how far your application is proper ; it signifies nothing 
whether you are right or whether you are wrong ; you may be right, 
but we won’t consider your case; you may be wrong, but we won't 
point out your error: we shall adopt the previous question, and get 
rid at once of the whole of your petitions. (Hear, hear!) This, in- 
deed, would be to take a course which would excite an extraordinary 
sensation throughout the country. If not one word or argument had 
been used in support of the prayer for inquiry of the petitions, and 
mark, their prayer was for inquiry alone! (hear!) when they saw 
the distress which now prevailed from one end of the country to the 
other; when they heard the cry that went forth, and witnessed the 
petitions which had been received from all quarters, could it be pos- 
sible that they could despatch the question which had caused all 
those demonstrations, without inquiry, without an answer! ( Hear, 
hear!) His reason for supporting the motion of the Hon. Member 
for Surrey (Mr H. Sumner), was mainly founded on this considera- 
tion, that it was next to indecent to turn a deaf ear to such an im- 
mense body of petitioners, more especially when that body comprised 
no less a class than the whole mass of the agriculturists of the coun- 
try. Surely this furnished a reason for paying at least respectful at- 
tention to the prayer of such petitioners. (Hear.) More than that 
he asked not; less than that Parliament could not give. ( Hear.) 
His only doubt upon this occasion, and he admitted he had some lit- 
tle doubt, but it was entirely overborne by the consideration he had 
just mentioned, arose out of a very different reason from that ex- 
pressed by his Hon. Friend (Mr Ellice); it was a doubt arising out 
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ef the too general terms of the original motion, which may lead to 
misconceptions, to hopes and expectations, which it may ultimately 
be impossible to realize. He was thus beset by a choice of difficul- 
ties ;—he had to select out of two evils ; either to have a Committee 
subject to this objection, or, by the previous question, to have no 
Committee at all. Ona balance of difficulties, he selected that which 
he considered the lesser evil. He could have wished that the mo- 
tion was confined to a more definite proposition ; that its sphere of 
operation was more circumscribed ; that it was principally directed 
to a consideration of the causes of the prevailing distress, so as to 
lead to a nearer practical result. However, he was not answerable 
for the terms in which the motion was couched; he must take it as 
it came before him; and, concurring in its general principle, had 
no other alternative than to support the inquiry it called for into the 
state of the agricultural interests. In stating that, so placed, he must. 
decide on supporting the original motion, he felt it his duty to make 
a passing remark or two on the arguments and doctrines (some of 
them used indeed by the persons consistently enough) opposed to the 
motion. He had listened with no small degree of surprise to the ob- 
servations of his Hon. Friend behind him (Mr Ricardo), who had in 
fact argued the question as if he had this night dropped down from 
another planet ; as if this were a land of the most perfect and ample 
freedom of trade ; as if he had fallen into a world of general frees 
dom ; as if there were no taxes on the commodities of life, no exist- 
ing restrictions on trade, no excise, no customs, no drawbacks, no 
bounties, no searchers, no prohibitions; as if the trade of the whole 
were immemorially free, and that this was the first time a restriction 
was thought of on the importation of foreign corn. ( Hear, hear.) 
His Hon. Friend argued as if this obstruction was the new inven- 
tion of the year 1820; and as if, in this new Utopian world of his 
own creative fancy, corn was the first article upon which a restric- 
tive measure was to be applied ; and that we were now, for the first 
time, to sit down and argue the abstract question, whether or no there 
should be any restriction imposed respecting the growth of the land. 
Reaily this wax a most extraordinary way of putting and arguing the 
question; for these doctrines, if true, ought to be carried much farther, 
and would justify a cotal and immediate repeal of all Corn-iaws. In 
looking at this question practically (and really it could not fairly be 
argued unless it were looked upon practically), he would ask, when 
the other classes of society were taiked of as furnishing a reason why 
this question should not be received? He would plainly ask, if the 
merchant and the estate owner were really placed upon the same 
footing ? In his opinion, nothing in the state of the country was 
more distant than the one and the other—( Hear.) We were in 
a state of society in which we had protections without end for the 
manufacturer. Manufactures of every description were protected by 
the Legislature, and in every way, even to the length of criminal en- 
actments, to prevent the raw material and the artisan from leaving 
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the country, that the manufacturer may work up the article at a bet- 
ter and cheaper rate. Look, for instance, at the prohibition upon 
the exportation of wool, which was the growth of land, like corn. 
Did the agriculturist murmur at this, which went to affect, hand in 
hand, the growth of the land? There was another instance in the 
silk trade, a great article of consumption in this country. If that 
trade were free, the article might be worn at one half, perhaps one 
third, of the present price ; but that is not mentioned as a grievance. 
These protecting and prohibitory laws were made for the manufac- 
turer. Now, he would ask, who was it that paid the poor’s rates ? 
( Hear.) Was it chiefly the agriculturist or the manufacturer? The 
manufacturer may have a long building enclosed within four walls: 
nothing was more common than to see such buildings ; they were of- 
ten great ornaments to the face of the country ; undoubtedly sources 
of great profit to their owners; and, he by no means denied, very 
useful and productive also to the national wealth. The proprietor of 
these very usefui and ornamental buildings was a great manufacturer 
of two things,—one was cotton, and the other paupers. (Hear and a 
laugh.) How was he assessed for the poor’s-rates? His manufac- 
tory was erected on a comparatively small portion of land; he con- 
tributed not in proportion to the produce of his cotton trade, whiclr 
often yielded 30,000/. a year ; not in proportion to the paupers he 
made, which cost others so large a sum: he paid poor'’s-rates, per- 
haps, at a rate of 500/. a year, while his poor neighbour, who rent- 
ed land to the same amount, paid a like proportion, though his in- 
come did not yield one hundredth part of the same profit, and who 
had, in addition, to pay the county rates, the highway rates, the church 
rates; and all the other blessings which were reserved for that favoured 
class—the agriculturists. (Hear, and a laugh.) The very instant a 
restriction was heard of, which was supposed (and very erroneously 
supposed) to affect the manufacturers, and create an exclusive ad- 
vantage to another class in the community, then the alarm was sound- 
ed, that one part of the community was to be upheld on the ruin of 
another. There was then, as Sir Robert Walpole once very quaint- 
ly observed, ‘ more cry than wool.’ That statesman compared the 
agriculturists to a flock of sheep ; like the poor sheep, he said, they 
were brought without murmur to be shorn ; but the moment another 
animal, which his {Mr Brougham’s) unfeigned respect for another re- 
putable class of the community would prevent him from naming 
(a laugh), was to be touched, then the outery, then the alarm, was 
sounded through all the ranks of merchants and manufacturers— 
(Hear, hear.) It was rash and heedless to object to the prayer of 
the agriculturists, on the abstract ground of a perfect freedom. of 
trade. He denied that, to support this motion, would be to make an 
invidious distinction between one class of the community and another ; 
and fully agreed, that nothing would be more unwise or impolitic, than 
to create invidious distinctions between the people of this country, be- 
lieving, as he fully did, that what was good for the one was good for 
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the whole, and:that there could be no separate and distinct interests. 
@ne prineipie had been urged.as an objection against the motion, to 
which, in the abstract, he might subscribe, namely, that it was the 
best policy to go for the article you wanted to the market where it 
could be got.cheapest: it was stated to be absurd to buy .corn dean 
at home, when it could be had elsewhere cheaper ; and this opinion 
was enforced by. the argument, that the tendency of such a course 
was to force the cultivation. of bad land, at a heavy expense. He 
repeated, that. though he might agree in the abstract with the prin- 
ciple laid down in this opinion, yet he complained, as he felt he had 
a right to. do, of: the manner in which it was turned into a meaning, 
so as to shift the question against him in the argument. The ques~ 
tion was. not: now. about compelling men to cultivate bad land; 
but whether, having cultivated it in spite of yourselves, and not in- 
deed by the inducement of bounties, or corn bills, or restrictions, 
but by the force of impelling circumstances, over which you had no 
control. The circumstances.in which this country had been thus 
placed were such, that any jand, even poor land, was eagerly sought 
and diligently cultivated. It was enclosed with hedges and ditches, ca- 
pital to an immense extent was applied to its improvement, so as that 
eventually it became the depository of a very large portion of the ca« 
pital of the country. It would be an idle inquiry to say that this ap- 
plication of property was caused at other times, and in a different 
situation of the country: no matter to tell him what was the origin 
of the cultivation; as well may you go back to the Heptarchy, 
and discuss the then condition of society, for the purpose of practi« 
cally illustrating the present—(Hear.) The fact was, this capital 
had been so employed ; this land had now been long in a state of 
cultivation ; it contained capital, he might almost say, the lives of 
the cultivators ; and it would be just as reasonable, in this state of 
things, to refer to the Heptarchy, as to tell him that we should go ta 
Poland for corn, where the serf cultivates for his lord, because in Po~ 
land-we could get corn at a cheaper rate than we could ourselves grow 
itand bring it to market. So far, therefore, for the theories which were 
applied: to this subject, and the arguments which were adduced in 
practical illustration thereof. Now, if the ports were thrown opent 
in the. manner in which some gentlemen seemed to think it wise 
they should, let them see the vision they would realize: and here he 
begged:to state a fact which, through an accidental circumstance; 
came within his own actual observation and personal knowledge. 
Some time ago, he knew there were two or three cargoes of corn in 
the port of London, and for sale. At what price did the House 
think they would be delivered, if these restrictions, as they were 
called, were removed’? Why, at 37s. arid a fraction per quarter 
would they be had‘delivered in the port of London: 40s. would have 
been considered’ a high and enviable price ; 37s. was, as he stated, 

the actual price; and/he had heard and believed that the same comi- 
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modity may have been imported from the foreign market at a still 
cheaper price. ( Hear.) Now, what would be the consequence of a 
free trade under such circumstances as this? The very instant 
your theory of a free trade is practically acted upon, 7 or 8,000,000 
of acres are forthwith thrown out of cultivation. (Hear.) Would 
any man in his senses look at this result without dismay ? ( Hear.) 
Was any man bold enough to look at such a difficulty in the face? 
Thus the great capital hitherto sunk in cultivation became lost for 
ever, just as much as if it had been thrown into the sea: and what 
was to become of those who were once its owners, as well as those 
who were heretofore supported by it? The agricultural labourer 
must be expatriated from his native soil, after he had once flown the 
parish; the small and hitherto independent owner of the farm, the 
owner and cultivator of a few acres—he whose interest was, forsooth, 
not to be mentioned at all, was himself to be thrown on the parish in 
his turn, if, indeed, any parochial rate were then to be found com- 
mensurate with the call for support; and all this great and vital 
change was to be risked and brought about that the great bulk of 
the people were to secure the quartern loaf one halfpenny cheaper 
than they otherwise would. (Hear, hear.) This certain calamity 
was inevitable for the landlord, and he was to be doomed to it for 
what was supposed the interest of another class in the community. 
This brought him again to the point, in which he fully concurred 
with all who had spoken in the debate, on whatever side of the ques- 
tion. No one class could be injured without a derangement of the 
whole frame of civil society ; the interests of all were interwoven in 
one common interest, and the destruction of one part could only be 
the precursor of that of the others, by whom it was caused through 
an unclear view of their own particular interests. This was a pro- 
position which no political. economist had ever denied; which no 
philosopher had ever questioned: and when he heard that impend- 
ing ruin overhung the agricultural classes, this was his reason for not 
turning a deaf ear to their petitions ; this was his reason for pausing 
to inquire if such a calamity could be averted, not alone with the view 
to save that class whose petitions were heaped up on their table, but 
also to protect the other classes who must alike suffer from sharing 
in the common ruin that must follow. Suppose, for example, a 
community of 1000 persons, and that he invented a law by which 
500 of these must have their properties annihilated, would any man 
tell him that the remaining 500 by this destruction gained? Were 
they to be considered as rich as ever; or did they not suffer their 
moiety of the ruin that fell among them? The ruin of the part in- 
evitably affected the whole ; and this was his reason for stopping to 
see if something could possibly be done to alleviate the sufferings of 
the agricultural classes, and prevent the ruin of so important a branch 
of the capital and productive industry of the country. But it was 
eaid, that if Parliament attended to their complaints, the manufac 
turer would immediately begin to withdraw his capital from the 
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country. He confessed himself to be one of those who apprehended 
no such danger. First, he did not think that if Parliament entered 
upon this investigation, the manufacturer had any reason to appre- 
hend any diminution of his trade, but just the contrary ; and next, 
he did not think that even if any law could be devised, by which the 
great bulk of taxation could be more equally apportioned to the 
large mass of society, that its tendency would be to create emigra- 
tion. It has been said, that agricultural capital is fixed in the land, 
and therefore irremoveable ; but that manufacturing capital not be- 
ing in that predicament, can be shifted at the will of the proprietor. 
If he had well read the signs of the times, and had a right percep- 
tion of the state of things that he saw advancing, of the progress of 
those great burdens which pressed most heavily upon the country, 
they would be, not this Session nor perhaps the next, compelled 
within afew, nay very few years, to look a great question in the face, 
and ‘deal with it without any longer trusting to expedients. (Hear, 
hear.) The Hon. and learned Gentleman then took an historical 
review of the rise and progress of taxation in this country. When 
the statute of Elizabeth, levying poor’s rates, was framed, there was 
no species of property tangible, or, to use the ordinary phrase, so 
directly ‘* comeatable” as land. If trade had then existed as it has 
since flourished, (and would to God it now flourished as it was wont !) 
did any man dream that the statute of Elizabeth would not have 
reached it? (Hear.) If the funds distributing over a large class of 
the community, sums not less than thirty millions, were then as now, 
would not the statute of Elizabeth have reached them? ( Hear.) 
- But now it is said, touch the manufacturer, touch the fundholder, 
and you risk the fatal consequence of driving away the capital of 
the country. This was to him most chimerical. The capitals, the 
removal of which would affect the country in any material degree, 
were those of large extent; and yet were these not tied to the coun- 
try in so many ways that they might nearly be considered as inalie- 
nable? Capital cannot go without its owner. The old proverb is 
fixed in our nature, that where a man’s treasure is, there is his heart. 
Property may disappear to the amount, perhaps, of a few millions, 
but it was most unlikely to exceed such sums. His fixed opinion 
was, that it would be most wise to consider whether some equatiza- 
tion of burdens could not be attained, so as to moderate that gross 
and glaring inequality now apparent in the contributions paid by the 
various classes of society. When he said this, his object was an e- 
qualization in every respect mutually apportioned, for he knew the 
interest of one class could never with satety be separated from that 
of another. In 1816, the agriculturist suffered much, but trade not 
being then so bad, the labourer had some employ: in 1417, trade 
gave way, and agriculture became wretched in the extreme. He 
would repeat, that agriculture was a great and overwhciming body, 
entitled now to a special inquiry, to which it was the boundea 
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duty of the House not to turn a deaf ear. It was said the motion 
ought to be confined to the effect of the averages ; he wished it had 
been so confined, without, at the same time, excluding hereafter a 
wider inquiry. Suppose, for instance, that a new principle of ascer- 
taining the average was sought for, so as to lead, with more certain- 
ty than the present plan did, to an ascertained protecting price ; 
this would, by no means, shut out hereafter a broader view of the 
case, while it would be more likely to lead to an immediate practical 
result.—Mr Brougham concluded by giving his cordial support to 
the inquiry, though he should have wished it limited to a more prac- 
tical form. The amendment being altogether too circumscribed, 


for that reason could not have his support. (He sat down amid 
loud cheers. ) 


— EE 


Art Lewes Wool Fair, held on the 26th ult., the Earl of Sheffield 
madeé his annual Report to a numerous and respectable meeting of 
Wool-growers and Wool-staplers from different parts of England.— 
Our limits do not admit of our giving the Report at length ; but we 
shall shortly notice its principal topics. His Lordship began by al- 
luding to the attempt of the manufacturers to procure a repeal of 
the late tax on the import of foreign wool; and this at a time when 
it was impossible to speak of the effect of the tax from experience, 
as the duty did not take place as to Europe till the 10th October, 
nor as to the rest of the world till the 5th January. The attempt 
was made too, he observed, when it was generally supposed that 
three years’ consuniption of foreign wool was in the country ; and so 
large a quantity of British grown wool on hand, that the better sorts 
did not bear half the price they had done but a few years past. 
Yet it was pretended, that any duty on the import of foreign wool 
was inexpedient and ruinous ; and the depression of the ein 
nufacture was most falsely imputed to this cause; the depression 
having existed previous to the imposition of the duty. Lord Shef- 
field then submitted several statements of the imports of wool, and 

‘exports of cloth, for the purpose of showing that the exporta- 
tion of the manufacture is comparatively little influenced by the 
import of foreign wool. [These statements, drawn from the re- 
turns of the Customhouse, show, in the clearest manner, what has 
been observed in the preceding article on Mr Bischoff’s pamphlet, 
that the importation of wool has increased, during the last century, 
in a much higher proportion than the export of cloth; from which it 
would seem to follow, that the foreign wool is chiefly consumed by 
our own population, and not wrought into fabrics for a foreign mar- 
ket.] It is shown in the Report, indeed, that, with the immense 
increase in the importation of wool during the last six years, the 
cloth milled in the West Riding of Yorkshire has decreased from 
15,000,000 yards, to less than 12 millions. . The import of the coarse 
wools from South America, Mogadore, &¢. he thought shoukt be 
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prevented by a prohibitory duty, both because their quality was so 
bad as to debase the character of our manufacture, and because we 
have a sufficient supply of British growth. ‘The present duty would 
very little affect the importation of the finer wools; and upon the 
whole, his Lordship observed, the assertion of the ruin of the ma- 
nufacture from the imposition of a duty on wool, is made in defiance 
of truth and common sense ; for the present price of foreign wool, 
duty included, is only one half of what it was a few years ago, and 
then our manufactures were flourishing. He next adverted to the 
assertion, that the duty had prevented the manufacturers from un- 
dertaking to supply clothing to the Russian army, which he showed 
to be ridiculous and absurd; and then proceeded to compare the 
imports that had been made under the duty with the imports of the 
corresponding periods in 1819; and concluded these preliminary ac- 
counts with stating, that the French had imposed a duty of 10 per 
cent. on wool imported, and taken off the export duty; they had 
also granted a bounty of 12 per cent. on cloths exported. The con- 
sequence has been, that wool, the produce of France, has advanced 
12 per cent. 

Lord Sheffield next presented a pretty full detail of the present 
prices of wool, of which the following seems to be the substance.— 
South-Down Wool, from 14d. to 19d. ; and one parcel (Mr Coke’s 
of Norfolk), 214d. per lib—Cross between South-Down and Lei- 
cester has sold in Norfolk as high as 2s. 0}d.—Between Ryeland and 
Leicester, Is. 5d. to 1s. 8d.—Merino and Merino Cross, Is. 8d. 
to 2s.—Coarse Welsh, ls. 2d. ‘ I am sorry,’ said his Lordship, 
* that I cannot lay before you a more favourable account of the va- 
lue of wool. The price, I flatter myself, is however rising.’ The 
Report then adverts to the prices of the late markets at Aberdeen 
and Inverness, and those of Ireland; and concludes, so far as re- 
gards the wool trade, with the present prices of Spanish and Ger- 
man wools ; and his Lordship’s opinion, that wool may be grown in 
these islands as fine as that which is generally imported from Spain. 
In proof of this, the Merino flock of Mr Western is referred to; 
and the Report of Mr Radcliffe on the Merino flocks of Lord Lis- 
more, and Messrs Nowlan, in Ireland, which will be found in a 
preceding part of this Number. 

We may take the opportunity, while we are on this subject, to ob- 
serve, that the wool grown in Scotland may be divided into fewer 
kinds than that of England. The Leicester or Long Wool, the 
Cheviot, and the Heath, with their crosses, though each descrip- 
tion comprehends a considerable variety in quality, may be said to be 
our only sorts. The other kinds, such as the Merino and South- 
Down, are so inconsiderable in quantity as scarcely to deserve no- 
tice in a general estimate. This season our Wool-markets, at their 
commencement, threatened a decline in the prices of all the sorts ; 
but the trade became brisker as the month of J uly advanced ; and of 
tate, prices have not varied much from those of last year. Perhaps it 

2 
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may be near the truth to state the prices generally throughout Scot- 
land as follows.—Coarse Wool from the Heath or Black-faced Sheep, 
at 6d.; Cheviot, at 10d. to 14d.; and long Wool, at 15d. per lib. 


The weather for the last three months has been more various than 
usual. The last week of May, and the first three weeks of June, 
were wet and cold, and kept back the due preparation of the land for 
turnips ; the latter part of June, and first fortnight of July, were dry, 
and occasionally very warm, which allowed the Hay to be saved in 
the finest order ; and since the middle of July, we have had frequent, 
and sometimes very heavy showers, which have laid much of the most 
luxuriant crops. It is still more unsettled than is to be wished, at a 
time when the crops are approaching to a state of ripeness, and when 
a few fields have actually been cut down. The Report of the Crops 
is generally favourable. We hear of scarcely any complaints of mil- 
dew, or other disease, in the Wheat. Perhaps Oats, and in some 
places, Beans and Peas, may be less productive than the Wheat and 
Barley. Turnips, though sown later than usual, have been much be- 
nefited by the late rains, and may prove good on suitable soils ; and 
we may say the same thing of Potatoes. General Harvest will not 
commence in this quarter for a fortnight or three weeks 

Corn-markets have fluctuated a little during the quarter; but the 
average prices of England, at the end of April and the middle of 
July, differed but a trifle ; on Wheat, only 5d. a quarter in favour of 
the latter period. From the middle of May to the middle of July, 
the price of Wheat in Scotland has varied so little, that, according 
to the returns made to Government, it was only 6d. a quarter high- 
er for the four weeks preceding the 15th July, than for the four 
weeks preceding 15th June. We remarked in last Number, that it 
was much less below the price of English Wheat than usual ; aud 
such is still the case. For the week ended 22d July, English Wheat 
was 70s, 1d. ; and for the four weeks preceding 15th July, Scotch 
Wheat 67s. 6d. The maritime districts, for three of the six weeks 
preceding 15th August, by which importation is regulated, give an 
average of 70s 8d. for Wheat; and all other Grains are so much 
lower than the import rates, that the ports must remain shut for ano- 
ther quarter. 

With the exception of young Cattle, all sorts of Stock have come 
to rather a dull market, and have sold somewhat below the prices of 
last year ; but better at the later markets than the earlier. Grazing 
Stock has not paid well; nor is the demand for it brisk, notwith- 
standing the present abundance of Grass. 


We would beg leave to draw the notice of our readers to the first 
article in this Number, being a Description of a Water-Engine, in- 
vented hy Mr Dickson, Engineer, of this town. It seems to be pe- 
culiarly adapted to situations where the water comes from a consi- 
derable height, as no part of the fall is lost as-in-the use of a water- 
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wheel. Another advantage is, the employing, without loss of power,” 
the water when it has leit the machine, to the height the atmosphere 
will for the time support, or between 33 and 344 feet. In some cas- 
es, the smallness of the space which it occupies will be a recommen- 
dation. Sir Alexander Jardine, who we happen to know, on the best 
authority, is well satisfied with it upon trial, is entitled to share 
the thanks of those who may avail themselves of this invention, along: 
with Mr Dickson, for having been the first to bring it to the test of 
experiment, by which he has removed all doubts that might have 
been entertained of its efficiency. 

The “ Method of ascertaining the Richness of Milk,” inserted at 
page 293, strikes us as being of great importance ; and we hope will 
soon be put to a similar test. if Mrs Lovi’s beads are found, upon 
trial, to indicate the weight of Butter and Cheese in a given quan- 
tity of Milk, with any near approach to accuracy, they must soon 
come into general use, and be esteemed most necessary articles in 
every well managed dairy. Should any of our readers have tried them 
(and the directions are sufficiently intelligible), or will now try them, 
we shall be glad to compare the results with the theory.—5th August. 


SCOTLAND. 
Upper Annandale Quarterly Report. 

FREQUENT showers have occurred most seasonably during these 
ten days. About the middle of this month, the earth was uncom- 
monly parched, and all the crops were beginning to suffer. The 
rain has indeed interrupted Hay-making; but it has enabled the 
Corn to shoot, and has refreshed every growing crop, moistening the 
soil for a second crop of Sown-grass, and renewing the verdure on 
lands in Pasturage. Wheat appears now to advantage, and Barley 
and Oats are much improved. Sown-grass Hay is light on all weak 
soils, but abundant on rich deep lands. Meadow Hay seems an ave- 
rage crop. Turnips, early sown, escaped the fly, which hurt the 
later crops most seriously. Potatoes are now recovered, and may be 
a decent crop; indeed, even in the fields they are hastening forward ; 
and the people, who had a scanty supply of them during the former 
season, and who now find the price of Oatmeal advanced to 3s. per 
stone, are already beginning to take up the most forward Potatoes in 
the fields. Pastures are again restored, and yield abundantly. Cat- 
tle and Sheep stocks are generally in good condition. 

The price of labour is again raised ; and labourers have two shil- 
lings per day, without victuals, for common work, and more for 
mowing Hay. Females have more than a shilling per day for com- 
mon work ; and for ewe-milking, above that sum, besides victuals. 
Contract, or piece work, and half-yearly wages, have also advanced. 
A few individuals, and some families, emigrated; but the want of 
of these is more than compensated by daily offers of Irish labourers, 
whom, after many trials in this quarter, few persons now venture to 
trust with any work except on highways, It is indeed much to be 
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regretted, that a race of people so able to be useful, seem generally 
80 little to be trusted. 

Prices of land produce have materially fa'len in respect of Wool 
and Sheep ; those of Cattle have been rather hich, but are now ra- 
ther stagnating. Victual, which has been low through the season, 
has of Jate risen. Land rents. for some time back, have bcen rather 
dull. A reduction of the circulating bank notes, to the extent of 
perhaps above thirty millions Sterling, in consequence of the return 
towards cash payments, might have told in the fail of ail commmedi- 
ties to a greater extent, if there had not been countervailing causes, 
Possibly the vast extent of Exchequer biils, in ‘he hands of the pub- 
lic at present (near 40 miliions), may have produced this effect. 
After what has lately occurred in Ireland, one would prefer to keep 
up such a supply of public circulating bills, and either to reduce the 
quantity of bank notes, or to ascertain their issue, and the security, 
on a regular plan. 

The libera! principle now appearing to become prevalent, of re- 
lieving commerce from all unnecessary incumbrances, wouid answer 
admirably for this country, provided that other kingdoms would also 
adopt it, and that our taxes and land rents were very much reduced ; 
but, if the British farmer be deprived of the protecting duties, he 
cannot even attempt to compete with the farmers of almost any other 
nation, as matters now stand. He is indeed aiready overloaded ; 
and, for the most part, the farmers appear depressed in spirit and 
energy; @ symptom portentous of the most serious consequences.— 
2Tth July. 

Ayrshire Quarterly Report. 

Arter the date of last Report, the season was moderately warm, 
and the Cattle turned out to a full bite, till about the 25th of May, 
when it became cold, and rained every day, with frequent hail 
showers ; and, on some mornings, a strong hoar-frost. This weather 
continued till the 20th of June, the wind frequently varying from 
north-west to north-east. The ground was drenched with the rain, 
which retarded the growth, and greatly injured almost every species 
of crop. The Oats, upon low damp ground, had a particularly sal- 
tow colour ; the Potatoes, upon such land, rotted from the excess of 
moisture ; and a number of fields were ploughed up, and others very 
partially planted. The crops of ajl kinds had by this time a very 
gloomy appearance, except the Wheat and Beans; and nothing could 
be got done to the fallow ground, or that preparing for Turnip (a 
plant now becoming more general in the county upon land fit for it). 
From the 20th of June to the 15th of July, we had most remarkably 
warm weather and clear sunshine, such as in August last year, which 
brought forward every plant with great rapidity. Turnip sowing 
could not be performed with any satisfaction before the 23d (too late 
for this county); but the moisture in the ground at that time, and 
the great heat, brought every thing forward. Never was there a 
better season for cutting the artificial Grasses than this, gf which 
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there is about an average crop, got in fine order, almost the whole of 
it, in the tramp-rick, without one drop of rain. The heat was so 
great, that by the end of the first week of July, the Pasture, upon 
dry land, was much burnt up, and the Oats appeared to be very short 
in the straw. On the 15th, and for a few days after, there were 
showers all over the county, which again set every thing to right; 
and although it has rained almost every day since, it {is warm, and 
there is every prospect of a full average crop, and that not late. But 
there is more than an ordinary crop of Wheat and Beans; Peas have 
rather failed. Potatoes, upon light land, look well; but, when ex- 
amined into, they appear smaller in the shaw than usual, and may 
perhaps not be so productive. Both the Wheat, and some of the 
Oats, in the lower part of the county, are colouring ; and, on the 
25th, a field of ripe Barley was cut on the farm of Turnberry, in Car- 
rick. The markets for young Sheep, both in Scotland and England, 
have been better than was expected, and Wool has maintained last 
year’s prices. The Dairy Cows, owing to the low price of their pro- 
duce, have not been so much in demand as in former years ; but 
Cows for feeding have been much sought after, and brought fair 
prices. At our Midsummer Fair there was not a good show of 
Horses,—prices rather lower. It was Glasgow Fair week also ; and 
when they both fall on the same day, they generally burt the sale of 
both. Every thing is now quiet in the county, and I hear of no 
complaint of the want of work, although wages are lower; but so are 
provisions. Oatmeal is now retailing at three shillings per stone 
Dutch. Beef from 6d. to 11d.; Mutton from 8d. to 10d.; Veal 
from 4d. to 8d.; Butter from Is. 1d. to 1s. 2d. all per lib. of twenty- 
four ounces, .Full-Milk Cheese from 4s. to 9s. per stone of 16 lib., 
same weight. The average price of Wheat, per boll, is 1/, 17s —— 
3d August. 
Banffshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather throughout this season has been very variable, cold, 
and windy, and many nights frosty ; notwithstanding, the crops in 
this district have a pretty fair appearance at present. 

Oats, in general, are an abundant crop; and Barley, on strong 
land, is a tolerable crop ; but on inferior and thin soils it will be ex- 
tremely deficient. 

The crops of Wheat have improved much of late ; the ears seem 
healthy, and may turn out a middling crop. 

The harvest, from the present appearance of the crops, may be 
from two to three weeks later than last year. 

A large quantity of Potatoes has been planted this year, and they 
promise well tor a good crop. ; 

At the commencement of Turnip-sowing, the weather was rather 
unfavourable ; but towards the latter part of the season it proved 
better, and by the end of June they were all got into the ground: 
at this time the appearance of the crops throughout the county is 
most promising 81d luxuriant. Ff 
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In our late markets, Horses sold at a fair price. Young Cattle, of 
ene and two years old, brought higher prices than for many years 
owt but those of more advanced years. and larger sizes, did not 

nd so ready a sale, and at prices that did not nearly indemnify the 
hoiders of them for their winter keeping. Sheep bring a fair price; 
and butcher meat has kept steady through the whole season, 7d. per 
lib. Dutch weight. 

Owing to the great demand for labour at making harbours and 
roads in this neighbourhood, the wages of farm-servants got up con- 
siderably at last Whitsunday—30s. to 40s. on Ploughmen’s wages 
for the half-year ; but these public works being nearly concluded, a 
great decrease of wages for the ensuing half-year must take place.— 
2d August. 

Berwickshire Quarterly Report. 

Durinc the month of May, the weather was more variable than 
it had been in the preceding quarter. On five days there was a set 
rain ; on eight days we had moderate showers and much rain, with 
lightning and thunder on the 10th, 13th, 17th, 29th, 30th, and 31st. 
In the month of June, there were eleven days on which we had less 
or more rain, but no day wet throughout ; and in the present month, 
there was a considerable fall on the 2d, and moderate showers on 
other seven days. Vegetation was rather slow till the middle of 
May, when it began to make great progress. By the end of the 
month, however, it was evidently retarded, particularly on cold soils, 
by the superabundance of rain. Rye-grass and Clover, on dry land, 
made such rapid advances, that, in many instances, it was cut for 
cows and horses by the 22d of May, and has now turned out an abun- 
dant crop. Turnip-sowing, in some places, commenced in the end 
of May ; but, owing to the state of the weather, that operation was 
performed very indifferently on any soils, till the 20th of June, and 
on many farms was, till then, nearly at a stand. After that period, 
however, the Turnip process went on in good style, and a fine healthy 
braird appeared in three or four days after sowing. All hands are 
now busy with the hoe, and we have the promise of a fair crop, if 
the season be favourable, though it is later than usual by at least two 
weeks. On soils that are not completely adapted for this species of 
crop, the effects of the rains in May and June will be apparent dur- 
ing the whole season. The Grain crops have made the usual pro- 
gress, and have had a fair and healthy appearance, and it is expect-~ 
ed they will turn out a full average on good dry land, but on cold 
moist soils they may fall considerably short. Heat and sunshine, it 
is hoped, will bring the different crops to maturity about the usual 
time. There is no prospect at present of an early harvest, nor do we 
entertain any fears that it will be late. Potatoes are not so luxuriant 
in the stems as last year; yet they promise to turn out a medium crop. 
Some fields of peas have failed ; but, in general, both peas and beans 
have hitherto the appearance of yielding a fair return. Hay harvest 
commenced about the beginning, and was pretty general by the 6th 
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of the present month ; and although we have had rather little sun, 
we have yet had no weather to injure the Hay: we have not heard 
what may be the price, per stone, from the rick ; but suppose, from 
the bulk, that it cannot be dear. 

Farm-stock, at all the public sales previous to the term of Whit- 
sunday, was high, and has brought good prices at all our fairs and 
markets during the quarter. At Dunse new fair, on the 17th of 
May, bred Hogs sold at 36s. to 42s., and Cheviot ditto, at 22s. to 25s. 
ahead. At Greenlaw, May 22d, Milch Cows, of which there was a 
full market, were in great demand in the early part of the day, at 
high prices; but after mid-day, less money was offered, and many re- 
turned unsold. Any business that was done as to Grazing Stock was 
on very fair terms. At Dunse, June Ist, there was a full market both 
of fat and lean Cattle, which met a ready sale, at 8s. 6d. to 10s. per 
stone Dutch, sinking the offals. Some parcels of three years old, 
sold about that period, brought from 29/. to 30/.; and two years old, 
from 16/. to 22/.a head. At Yetholm, on the 27th of June, bred 
Hogs, of which there was not the usual proportion in the market, 
were bought on the same terms as at Dunse ; but the sale of Cheviot 
Hogs, of which there was a full show, was dull, at 13s. to 20s. a 
head, which is about 4s. below last year’s prices in the same market, 
for this species of stock ; and a great number remained unsold. At 
Eariston, on the 29th, the show of Cattle was smaller than usual ; Fat 
were all sold from 8s. 6d. to 9s. 6d. per stone. Dutch : the market for 
Grazing Stock was not brisk,—prices a shade lower than at former 
fairs, and many returned home. At St Boswell’s, on the 18th cur- 
rent, this kind of Stock sold readily at improved prices: Lambs, at 
this market, met a brisker sale than at Dunse and Yetholm; bred 
ditto, 20s. to 25s., and a parcel or two, 27s.; Cheviot ditto, 9s. to 
1ls.; and Blackfaced, 8s. to 9s. a head. Stock is sound and in good 
condition, which is a great encouragement to the buyer. Wool has 
come to a better market than was once expected, and is purchased on 
nearly the same terms as last year. Long ditto may be quoted at 
28s. to 33s., and, where there is a considerable proportion of hog 
fleeces, to 35s.; Cheviot, unsmeared, 30s. to 32s.; smeared ditto, 
20s. to 22s., and Blackfaced, 11s. to 14s. per stone of 24 lib. 

The prices of Grain were nearly stationary during the first half of 
the quarter, when Wheat declined about 2s. per boll ; but on the last 
market day it started from 2s. to 3s., as did Barley and Oats. They 
may be stated—Wheat, 50s. to 55s., previous to last. week, when 
Fine Wheat sold at 56s, to 58s.; Barley, 23s. to 26s., now 25s. to 
27s.; Peas and Beans, 25s. to 28s. ; Oats, 19s. to 22s., and last mar- 
ket, 22s. to 24s.—all per boll of six Winchester bushels. Oatmeal, 
36s. to 40s. per load of 16 stones Dutch ; sold in retail at 2s. 4d. to 
2s. 8d.; Barley and Peas, Is. 10d. to 2s. per stone; Sack of Flour, 
53s. 4d.; Quartern Loaf, 10d.; Butter, Is. to 1s. 1d. per lib! of 22 
02. ; Beef and Lamb, in retail, 7d. to 8d. ; and Mutton, 74d. to 8d. 
per lib. of 174 0z.; and in May, 8d. to 9d. per ditto. 
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Men farm-servants were plentiful at all the hiring markets, and 
were engaged for the half year, with victuals, at 3/. 10s. to 5/. ; wo. 
men do. rose in demand, and get from 5/. 10s. to 61, and some a 
little more. Some, however, expecting wages to be still higher, are 
not engaged. We have heard of no day-labourers who have not 
found work, on reasonable terms. Several Irishmen are already 
passing along our roads, with their hooks ; but it will be a long time 
ere they put in their sickles in ripe fields in this county. When 
they, or our own people from the North and West, arrive too early 
for harvest work, they are frequently subjected to great privations, 
notwithstanding all the exertions of the agriculturists to supply their 
wants. Notice should be correctly circulated in those places from 
whence such labourers usually come, at what time harvest may be 
expected in the places where they intend to work, in order to pre- 
vent them from setting out too early. 

A new iron bridge over the Tweed, at New-water, between Nor- 
ham and Berwick, is to be opened for passengers this day. It will 
be of great benefit to the farmers, as well as others, in that quarter 
of the county, as it will afford much readier access to coal and lime, 
both of which lie on the south side of the river, than they have hi- 
therto had. It is said that there is to be a splendid fete on the oc- 
casion. The day, however, has turned out rather unfavourable for 
its observance.—July 26th. 

Dumfries-shire Quarterly Report. 

Tue summer, upon the whole, has been none of the finest, and 
yet it cannot be characterized as one of particularly bad omen. 

Last Report was dated the 26th of April; previous to which the wea- 
ther had been mild and favourable to vegetation, and produced a 
braird, of corn of every description, forward and well planted in an 
uncommon degree ; although much rain in the end of March and 
beginning of April had rendered it impracticable to have the seed 
sown till a late period. 

After the 26th of April, the weather became very cold and wi- 
thering, and completely checked the growth of all our fields. The 
6th of May was the first of better days, and that month continued 
propitious. With June, however, cold weather again commenced ; 
and we enjoyed no heat, or sunshine, till the 24th, when an agree- 
able change took place. From that day till the 20th of this month, 
we might almost have imagined ourselves in Italy, so fine and un- 
clouded was the sky, and the temperature so very delightful. The 
Jast week has shown us the vicissitude of our Scotch climate in all its 
glory ; for the weather in that time has been as glooniy and rainy and 
cloudy as would well enough befit the month of March. Yesterday 
and to-day promise better things, and we anxiously hope for a con- 
tinuation of such. 

Notwithstanding this variable season, the aspect of the country 
is abundantly gratifying to the eye of the farmer. 

As was before noticed, the mildness of the atmosphere, immediate- 
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ly after the seed was put in the ground, secured a thick and regular 
growth ; and crops seem never to have lost that excellent start. 
Wheat looks well,—much beyond ordinary. There has often been 
more bulk of straw, but it never appeared more universally free of 
disease ; and an absolutely bad crop is nowhere to be seen. 

Barley is heavier on the ground; and if the unlucky weather with 
which we were lately visited do not return soon, this crop will come 
very early to the hook. Ten days ago there was every probability 
that, by the middle of August, in all early situations, it would have 
arrived at complete maturity. 

Oats also promise well, though, like wheat, there is no great lux- 
uriance of straw. Probably there are fewer fields lodged heretofore 
than happens in most years ; and there is no likelihood that many 
will get into that state. There is sufficient straw, however, to make 
a very productive crop. 

The quantity of Ryegrass hay in the county is immense :—and 
those farmers who make an article of sale of it, will this year be en- 
tirely disappointed. The price offered for it, is from 4d. to 5d. per 
stone of 24 lib. :—so that it may easily be judged, that it is only 
those who must raise money, however little, and at all hands, that 
will dispose of it at present. 

In this county we have not yet got into the habit of pasturing our 
land the first year after it is sown with grass seeds ; and as tolerable 
rotations of crops are now observed, or are at Icast fast gaining 
ground, a considerable breadth falls every year under the scythe. 
This error is one that must soon remedy itself; and it is more than 
probable that, in a few years, many fields, instead of being reserved 
for hay as at present, will be more profitably occupied by having 
cattle and sheep turned upon them. 

That pestilent little creature the fy has annoyed our turnips dread- 
fully. In many instances they were completely eaten up, and are 
thereby so much retarded, that a great deficiency must be the result. 

Potatoes are uncommonly dwartish in the shaws everywhere, oc- 
casioned, it would seem, by the cold and backward weather of the 
month of June-——We earnestly hope that this crop, the chief sup- 
port of the labouring class, may prove a plentiful one.—A deficiency 
in it is indeed a calamity. 

The markets for Live Stock, have kept up beyond expectation. 
Cattle are not very much below the value of last season, which is mm 
agreeable surprise. Sheep have fallen, though not very considerably, 
nor so much as was looked for. 

Wool is very dull of sale, in spite of the duty imposed upon that 
vf foreign growth ; a tax, which always appeared to those who coolly 
reflected upon it, a measure of very dubious consequence. 

Corn has advanced in price. From what eause Heaven only knows ; 
as, in reference to this county, there is no want of supply on hand, 
and as certainly there is no increased ability for purchasing on the 
part of the consumers. —3 1st July. 
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Fifeshire Quarterly Report. 

Anout the beginning of May, before the Barley Seed was com. 
pletely finished, after a series of cold frosty winds, heavy rains en- 
sued, which proved very injurious to the Oats and the new-sown 
Barley, and considerably checked the young Clover, especially on 
cold Jand and high situations; but there has been warm weather, 
with alternate showers since, and the alterations for the better upon 
every species of crop were soon visible. At this period, the crops 
in the county of Fife may be represented in general terms as follows. 

Wheat.—In general a heavy good crop; but, from.the late rains, 
and what are now falling, much of it is laid down. Rust, or mildew, 
has been observed in many parts of the county, by which consider- 
able loss will be suffered. This disease, however, is fortunately only 
partial, even in the fields affected—those in low situations the worst. 
With all these drawbacks, Wheat will prove a full average crop all 
over the county; and some of it will be ready to cut, if the weather 
continue favourable, before the end of August.— Barley, with some 
exceptions, has abundance of straw, a good full ear, and, according 
to present appearance, will prove above an average crop.—Oats ate 
almost universally short in the straw, and in bad climates thin on the 
ground, but with a good full ear; so that a full crop may be expect- 
ed.—Peas and Beans are uncommonly luxuriant, and well podded 
from the ground upward ; so that of these a very full crop may be 
looked for.— Potatoes. In no season can I remember seeing a finer 
appearance than that crop presents everywhere. It is in general 
far advanced, and will very soon afford great relief to the poorest of 
the labouring classes, being nearly fit for use already. —Flaz. A very 
superior crop to last year, and promises to be very good both in 
quantity and quality.—Hay. This crop has proved in general very 
light; often only from 100 to 150 stones per acre.—Pasture Grass, 
this season, uncommonly good, and Stock thriving accordingly ; and 
the increase of dairy produce will no doubt be proportionable.— 
Upon the whole, the general prospect at present is such, that there 
can be no doubt, if the crops are safely cut down and secured, the 
supply will be more than sufficient, without importing a single boll 
of grain ; and as to the state of agriculture in this county, the ap- 
pearance of the crops, free of weeds, and the farms generally in 
perfect good order, do much credit to the skill and exertions of the 
farmer.—4th Aug. 

Forfarshire Quarterly Report. 

Duarine last quarter, we have had some alternate changes, from 
the frigid to the torrid zone, and vice versa. Upon the whole, how- 
ever, the weather has been highly favourable to vegetation, and all 
our crops are uncommonly luxuriant. On the 17th, a boisterous 
windfrom E., followed by heavy rain, laid some of the ranker fields 
of Wheat and Barley, and some small patches of Oats, flat to the 
ground. Among some Wheat of this description, the rust has be- 
gun to manifest itself; but, upon the whole, the flowering or fructi- 
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fying season has been as favourable as could be wished. Of late we 
have had some partial showers; and heavy rain is threatened, as the 
barometer is looking down, and the wind has come round to SE,, 
which is one of our rainy points. Although our Pastures, and some 
sandy soils, stand much in need of a refreshing shower, yet excessive 
rain would do incalculable mischief to the corn crops. These are 
uncommonly luxuriant ; and, being in the act of filling, heavy rain 
would lay them prostrate on the ground, where they would be in 
danger of rotting. 

Many fields of Barley, and some of Wheat, have begun to change 
colour, and are assuming a yellow hue. The Hay has all been se- 
cured in the best manner, and is a full average crop. Our Sown 
Grasses abounded much more with Clover, and less with Ryegrass, 
than ever was remembered. So much is this the case, that farmers 
have been at a loss to find a sufficient quantity of Ryegrass to form 
seed ; and this article is expected to be very scarce next season. 
The Turnip husbandry has been completed in the most favourable cir- 
cumstances ; and they are all earthed up. The slug, and other ver- 
min, have committed considerable havoc in some fields of this root. 
The Potatoes, of which there is a greater extent than ever were 
planted in this county before, promise to be very abundant. Early 
Potatoes have been in use since the middle of this month. The Lint 
also promises to be abundant. If the weather continue favourable, 
harvest is expected to commence here before the middle of August, 
and that most of the crop will be cut down before the end of that 
month. 

Prices have continued steady since the date of our last; and, for 
Corn, they are no adequate remuneration for the farmer. What 
have kept him afloat, are the prices of Live Stock, chiefly of Milch 
Cows, together with those of Young, or Lean Cattle. ‘These have 
kept up beyond expectation, and are almost the only resource from 
which the farmer can pay rent and taxes, and cover his loss in 
raising Corn.—3] st July. 

Letter from Glasgow, 4th August. 

For some weeks subsequent to the date of last Report, the wea- 
ther was, upon the whole, extremely mild and genial ; and the grow- 
ing crop made such rapid advances towards maturity, as to hold out 
the prospect of a very early harvest. For the last two or three 
weeks, however, it has made hardly any progress, owing to the su- 
perabundant moisture which the late rains have occasioned, and the 
continual cloudy state of the atmosphere. 

Hay harvest was completed in this quarter before the rainy wea- 
ther commenced, and was consequently secured in good order; but 
the crop is by far the lightest that has been reaped in these parts 
for many years. Potatoes, too, will in all probability turn out a 
very deficient crop: they have seldom had a worse appearance than 
at present. Wheat is a very luxuriant crop, and well advanced. 
Barley, in general, has a very indifferent appearance. Ogts, hows 
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ever, look well, especially on fine rich soils.; so that, upon the whole, 
the crop may prove equai to an average, it assisted by dry wether 
and moderate sunshine during the ripening process, and secured un- 
der favourable circumstances. 

Throughout the summer, our supplies of Oats, which have been 
chiefly from Ireland, although not abundant, have been fully equal 
to the consumpt. ‘The importation of British Wheat from the East 
and North districts of Scotland, having been less extensive than u- 
sual, our supplies of that grain have been principally derived from 
our own neighbourhood. 

A considerable quantity of Canadian Wheat has already been im- 
ported, and more may be expected ; so that although the perts should 
remain shut against the arrival of foreign Wheat, we shall be at no 
loss for a proper mixture for our own produce. 

The quantity of bonded Foreign Wheat is unprecedentedly great; 
and, unless an opening can be found for it abroad, it may lie long 
enough upon our hands; for, should the weather prove moderately 
good till the end of harvest, there is little probability that the. ports 
will open before next summer. 

Present State of the Glasgow market. 

Foreign Wheat - 35s. to 40s. 
British ditto - - 36s.—38s. 
Trish ditto - - 33s. — 35s 
Canadian ditto -  346.— 36s. 
Scotch Barley - - 25s.— 28s. 
Irish ditto - - 22s.— 23s. 
Beans - - 248. — 25s. 
Beans and Peas - - 23s,— 24s. 
Scotch Oats . 22s. — 25s. . 

Irish ditto - - 2is.— a per boll of 266 lib. 

Inverness-shire Quarterly Report. 

THE commencement of the summer was discouraging to the hopes 
and prospects of the agriculturist. The month of May was, with 
the exception of a few clear and sunny days, both wet and cold ; and 
the quantity of rain which fell, and the uavaried constancy of chi!- 
ling and strong easterly winds, were considered extraordinary. The 
greater part of the month of June had nearly the same character. 
Towards the end of the month, however, the weather was warm; 
and during the last five days, and the first week of the present 
month, the heat was unusually great. In favourable situations, ve- 
getation made considerable progress during the wet weather ; but 
latterly, the crops had a sickly appearance. When the warm wea- 
ther commenced, they speedily assumed a vigorous complexion. In 
elevated and exposed situations, the young shoots of corn barely 
supported their existence ; and, in some situations, it was considered 
necessary to replant Potatoes, or substitute Barley in their stead. 
In consequenee, however, of the genial heat, which seems to have 
been equally felt over the whole kingdom, vegetation has suddenly 
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recovered its vigour, and the crops appear to be making rapid pro- 
gress to maturity. There is every prospect of an early, and a toler- 
ably abundant harvest. The Hay crop has proved a fair average. 
Potatoes, Turnips, and other roots, have a promising appearance. 
The Turnip seed, however, was late of being sown, owing to the 
continued damp and unfavourable state of the weather at the com- 
mencement of the Turnip season. 

At the great Wool Fair for the north of Scotland, held at Inver- 
ness in the middle of June, Lambs sold at fair prices, ard were in 
demand. Wool, however, was lower than last year ; and little busi- 
ness was done in the wool trade at the market; but we understand 
that the greater part of the stock of the North has since been pur- 
chased at low prices. 

The leases on one of the largest estates in the county are about 
to expire, and the farms are advertised. It is not likely that there 
will be any eager competition for them, nor that the rents of Corn 
land will be to any extent increased. 

The interior districts of the country have of late been considerably 
benefited by facilitating travelling and intercourse. A steam-boat 
plies between Glasgow and Fort-William, from which a light open 
carriage and a luggage waggon runs to Fort-Augustus, and from 
thence a steam-boat plies to Inverness, on Lochness and the Caledo- 
nian Canal. Another carriage and waggon connected with the Loch- 
ness steam-boat runs between Invermorriston and Kyle Rhea. the 
sound between the Mainland and the Isle of Skye. It is also in con- 
templation to establish a steam-boat from Cromarty or some other 
port on the Moray Frith, for the purpose of conveying live-stock, 
fresh fish and other provisions, to the London market; and it is in- 
tended likewise to have a steam-boat to ply between Glasgow and 
the northern Hebridian Isles in the shires of Inverness and Ross. 

As usual, there has been a considerable emigration of Highlanders 
to North America. Poverty alone prevented many hundreds more 
from following their example. From the Northern Highlands, the 
emigration of 10,000 persons would be more beneficial than detri- 
mental. 

In this country, it is pleasant to remark that no acts of oppression 
have been complained of, nor any riots or disorders occurred similar to 
those which have disgraced someparts of the more northern counties. 

In the price of Cattle, Grain, Meal, and Butcher Meat, there 
has been little variation since the date of last Report.—24th July. 

Kincardineshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue heavy and continued rains which prevailed during the early 
part of the quarter, were much against the cleaning of the Turnip 
land, which in several instances was unavoidably sown in a very im- 
proper state. They also greatly checked the Oat and Barley braird 
on thin soils, and in some cases destroyed the Potatoe seeds. 
Since then, the weather has been uniformly warm and dry, indeed 
often rather scorching, so that a good deal of the Oats and Barley, 
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that formerly suffered from an excess of moisture, have latterly sus- 
tained no small injury from an opposite cause ; hence this part of 
our crops will be universally short in the straw. In general, how. 
ever, these crops are of average bulk, being thickly planted. Bar- 
ley, indeed, appears to be a full average; but may sustain some loss, 
if the weather were getting very moist, in several situations, from 
its being early lodged. Wheat has improved wonderfully in appear. 
ance during the summer months, and as yet has sustained no injury 
from adverse weather; but the destructive effects of last winter are 
still very visible in many fields, which must ultimately curtail their 
produce considerably: therefore, although several good fields are 
to be seen, it is scarcely expected to turn out an average crop, 
Peas and Beans appear to be fair crops, both in regard to straw and 
corn. Hay has been gotten into the cock in excellent condition,— 
is in most instances a fair crop, and, in several, a heavy one. ‘The 
few days of excessively hot weather which occurred in the latter end 
of June, which for some time caused the mercury in the thermome- 
ter to stand between 70° and 80° in the shade, occasioned such a 
luxuriance of Pasture Grass, that it has generally afforded a full 
bite ever since, notwithstanding the dryness of the season. Turnips 
are hoed a first time, and to good purpose ; but many of the latest 
sown fields were long in brairding, and all would be greatly improv- 
ed by some refreshing showers,—as would also a deal of the Oats, 
in particular, and the Pastures without exception. Potatoes are not 
generally strong in the stem, but well planted, and apparently early ; 
which will be the case with grain crops, if the weather continue 
ordinarily warm and dry. 

Cattle of all descriptions have been in fair demand during the 
summer, at tolerably good prices; but it has been remarked, that 
fewer South-country dealers have appeared in our markets than usual, 
at least in the early part of the season. At Paldy fair, on the 20th 
ult., there was a middling show of cattle ; and there being a pretty 
lively demand, most of them were readily sold at good prices; as 
were also the few Sheep that appeared on the Tuesday preceding 
the cattle market. The show of Horses on the 19th was but indif- 
ferent, but fully equal to the demand. Wool has been a fair mar- 
ket, and Grain has lately improved both in demand and value.— 
Ast August. 

Quarterly Report for the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright. 

Tne month of May, and the early part of June, were cold and 
wet, which proved injurious to cold soils, and retarded vegetation 
considerably ; but, about midsummer, the weather set in warm ; and 
there being plenty of moisture in the ground, Crops of all kinds 
came forward rapidly, and are now approaching fast to maturity ; 
s0 that in about three weeks (if the weather continue favourable} 
the harvest will commence in the early districts of this county. 
Barley and Oats seem to be an average crop; Wheat rather more. 


Green Crops of every description never had a more favourable ap- 
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pearance at this period of the sexson ; and Hay from sown grasses 
is not only a good averaze crop, but has been put up in the rick al- 
most without a drop of rain. The prices of all kinds of Grain are 
on the advance, and are approaching to that medium which is bene- 
ficial to every class of socicty. 

The prices.of every kind of Stock are also on the advance; and 
Wool, which was lately almost unsaleable, is now in brisk demand 
at last year’s prices, and seems still to be a lvancing ; and, in gene- 

ral, the clouds which for some time past have obs cured our horiz on, 
now seem to dispel; and we trust that a bright ray will shed its be- 
neficial and cheering beams over every class of society. 

Prices of Grain—Wheat, 8s. 6d. to 9s.;—Barley, 4s. to 4s. 3d. ; 
—Potatoe Oats, 3s. 4d. to 3s. 6d. ;—Oatimeal, by the stone of 174 lib. 
Ys. 9d. to 2s. 10d.—ZJuly 29. 

Lanarkshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather has been remarkably fine through the spring and 
summer quarters, excepting for about four weeks in May and June. 
The seed was got in early, while the ground was in the best condi- 
tion for its reception ; and the braird seldom came up so speedily, 
and so vigorous. But the heavy rains about the beginning of June, 
greatly injured every species of crop, especially on clay and damp 
grounds ; while the drought that followed was of too great duration. 
But the fine weather for some weeks past has so far mended the far- 
mer’s prospects, that he now reckons on an early harvest, and a 
crop rather above mediucrity. 

Wheat has seldom had a more promising appearance. Outs, on 
dry land, are excellent ; but on clay and damp soils they have been 
injured, first by the heavy rains, which reduced the soil to mortar, 
and next by drought, which bound it up. This species of crop will 
likely be defective in fodder, but productive of much grain. Beans 
and Peas promise a fair return. Potatoes are a fair croo on light dry 
land, but will not be productive on clay ground. Turnips have had 
a good braird, and seem to do well. The Hay Crop is above medi- 
ocrity, and the early part of it was never got better secured. Pas- 
ture was injured by the rain, and afterwards by the drought ; but it 
has now become productive. Fruit is an abundant crop, particularly 
the pears. 

But though the farmers have a fair prospect as to the ensuing har 
vest, yet the general state of Agriculture, which haa been sinking 
for so many years past, has not begun to be improved, during the 
present season. Many farmers, whe were in easy or opulent cir- 

cumstances about six years ago, are now reduced to penury; and 
the stocks of nine-tenths of all farmers have been reduced oue half 
_ during that period. Many proprietors have no doubt given abate- 
ment of rent; but others have given none; and too many have 
given it to their own favourites, or those who were duly obsequious 
to them or their factor, and refused it to others to whom it was just- 
ly due. But all the deductions 7 rent that have been given, or 
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that can be expected to be made, bear no proportion to the fall in 
the prices of farm produce. In so far as this proceeds from the ge- 
neral distresses of the manufacturing and commercial interests over 
Europe and America, it may be considered unavoidable, and ought 
to be borne without a murmur. But surely it was possible to have 
prevented the interests of Agriculture from being injured by foreign- 
ers, and to have preserved many millions of our hard cash from 
being sent to the Continent, for the grain we might have easily rais- 
ed from our own soil, and at same time given employment to thou- 
sands of our starving mechanics in raising that grain. 

It is consolatory, however, to be able to state, that during the 
spring and summer quarters now ended, the cotton-weavers, thou- 
sands of whom were out of employment in harvest and winter last, 
are now generally employed at their looms; and that their wages 
have been increased in the proportion of threepence, and, in some 
kinds of work, fourpence per shilling. Though this increase is far 
from what could be wished, and short of what is really necessary to 
render the mechanics comfortable, it has afforded them great relief 
in the mean time: and it may be hoped that a still greater advance 
will soon be obtained. Foreign States are now beginning to recover 
from the exhaustion they had experienced during the war; and as 
they recover, the demand for our manufactures will increase ; and, 
as a matter of course, our mechanics will be more in demand, and 
their wages will be augmented. To every sound-minded man it was 
evident, that our mercantile and manufacturing embarrassments a- 
rose from the general distresses of other States, as well as from our 
own.—lst August. 

Letter from Langholm, 3d August. 

THE summer quarter, from the commencement, was subject to a 
long course of moist and rainy weather, until the middle of last 
month, when we had fine warm days, with bright sunshine for about 
a fortnight, and till within these last ten days, during which period 
we have again had much rain, with every appearance of a continua- 
tion of the same. From the long protracted course of moist weather 
during the early part of summer, there has been a great abundance 
of herbage on the Pastures; and the Hay and growing crops of 
grain are weighty; but the latter were apparently likely to be late, 
until the fine warm days of last month, when they made a very rapid 
advance. During this last period, the making of Sown-grass Hay 
was finished in a very good style; being a full average crop. Oats 
and Barley look well, being abundant in straw. Potatoes seem to 
be a fair crop, but Turnips have very generally failed in every quar- 
ter; and there is every appearance of a very great deficiency in that 
valuable, and now important, portion of agricultural produce. 

Our Grain Markets have advanced a trifle of late; but should the 
present crop be got well harvested, it is not likely that they wili rise 
much more this season. Butcher-meat has been nearly about the 
average rate ; but since the depression, and still continued low state 
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of the cotton manufacture here, there has been much less demand 
for that article. Butter and Cheese have been nearly in the same 
state: the retail price of the former of these articles has been some- 
times as low as 7d, per lib. of 16 oz. this summer. There has been 
a pretty good demand for Stock, both Sheep and Cattle ; but prices 
have fallen very considerably, being from 4s. to 6s. lower per head 
than those of last year for rough Sheep, and from 2s. to 3s. for 
Lambs ; and the depression in the prices of Cattle equally great, or 
rather more, in proportion. Both these kinds of Stock have paid 
very ill for winter keep, considering the high rates at which they 
were bought in by the Graziers last year. Horses, excepting those 
of prime quality, have been in very little demand. At our annual 
Lamb Fair here on the 26th of last month, there was a very fine 
show of Stock, with a tolerably good demand, but prices lower than 
those of last year at the rate above stated, being, for good Lambs, 
from 8s. to 11s. a head, all of the Cheviot breed. The Wool-stap- 
lers from Yorkshire are wishing to purchase that article as usual, but 
at a reduction of price from 2s. to 3s. per stone, being nearly at the 
rate of 18s. for what gave 20s. and 21s. the preceding year. 

From the very considerable and continued depression in the value 
of the different articles of farm produce, excepting the temporary 
advance of that of Stock last year, there seems to be now less spirit 
for improvements discoverable among the farmers than during the pe- 
riod of the war; and nothing of that eager competition for farms, 
which was displayed during that time. Indeed, the rage for farm- 
ing, like most other pursuits in life, seemed, during that eventful pe- 
riod, to have been carried to a very improper excess; and farmers 
are now beginning to act with more prudence and circumspection ; 
and it is to be hoped that landlords, who ought to be guided by the 
same motives, will observe a becoming moderation towards their 
tenantry, who have been misled, by the spirit of the times, to their 
great and serious injury. 

East-Lothian Quarterly Report. 

Art the beginning ofthe quarter, a considerable proportion of the 
Winter-sown Wheat was thin on the ground, and rather late in ap- 
pearance ; but the favourable variableness of the weather during a 
good part of the summer, being frequently moist and often very 
warm, caused vegetation to push on with extraordinary vigour, so 
that even the thinnest fields are now generally bulky, while those ori- 
ginally fully planted exhibit the most profuse luxuriance ; and as the 
blooming process experienced no interruption, the Wheat has sel- 
dom, if ever, shown a finer and plumper head, as four grains in 
breadth on the side of the ear are readily met with in every situation. 
Wheat sown in the spring, after Turnip, is equally fine. Oats and 
Barley likewise promise a most abundant produce, many fields of 
both being already much laid in consequence of their great luxuri- 
ance. Beans and Peas are generally bulky on the ground ; but it is 
at present doubtful whether or not they will come up to last year’s 
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crop in point of produce. On the whole, should the weather con- 
tinue dry and warm, there is every probability of the present crop 
turning out one of the most abundant ever reaped in this county. 

It will likely be the fourth week of the present month before much 
is done in the Wheat harvest. Oats will be fully as late ; but some 
fields of Barley will be ripe before that period. Indeed some of that 
grain may possibly be cut even in the course of next week; but the 
extent of such early grain is very limited. 

Hay is a full crop; a part of it is already in the stack, but the far 
greater proportion is still in the rick. Pastures have maintained 
fully the usual stock during the summer; and there appears plenty 
of keep for both Sheep and Cattle in every situation. Potatoes 
evirs where promise an abundant produce. Turnips are generally 
doing extremely well, although, in some cases where the soil is hard- 
ly dry enough for that crop, they are rather late, the sowing having 
been retarded by the rains in June. Plain fallows were rather in a 
backward state two months ago, in consequence of the rawness of 
the weather ; but now they generally show a neater and more accu- 
rate state of cultivation, and in some places the dung is already either 
applied, or that labour is actively going forward. 

Grazing has afforded but very moderate returns, so far as sales 
have already been made; Lambs, from Ewes bought in the spring, 
having brought from 14s. to 16s. Gd. a head ; those of an earlier de- 
scription fetched 2s. or 3s. more. Good Beef brings from 9s. to 10s. 
per stone. Young Horses, of good figure and bone, bring 30/. to 35/. 
Sterling ; but those of an inferior kind are difficult to sell, and very 
low priced, as useful animals of ten or twelve years old would not 
bring as many pounds. About 8d. per stone is the price spoken of 
for good Hay from the rick; but the sale of that article is always 
very limited in this district. There is very little grain now in tlie 
stackyards, and the markets have been but barely supplied for some 
time past; yet prices remained very stationary till last week, when 
Wheat rose to 42s., Barley to 30s., Oats to 25s., and Peas and 
Beans to 24s. per boll, for best parcels. But should the weather 
continue fine, it is possible they may not exceed these quotations, as 
new grain will most probably be on sale in the course of four or five 
weeks hence. ‘Tradesmen and day-labourers are generally in, fill em- 
ployment, and at fair wages, throughout this district ; a circumstance 
better calculated to prevent, or extirpate, radicalism, than all the 
coercive measures of administration —4th August. 

Morayshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather was very wet during the month of May, and the 
greater part of June, and, with the exception of one week, it has 
been hitherto rather a cold summer; yet the crops have, on the 
whole, a promising enough appearance. There is not the usual ex- 
tent in Wheat, owing to the excessively wet weather last autumn, 
which did not permit its being sown; nor is the crop quite so luxu- 
riant as that of last year, but it has a far more healthy appearance, 
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and, as yet, there is scarcely any of it lodged. Oats promise well : 
The Barley crop was injured by the long continued rain, and by the 
want of heat. It will not be weighty in this county. Llay is an 
average crop. Turnips have not yet made great progress; but they 
may come on with warmer weather. 

Cattle-markets were very dull for a considerable time, and prices 
lower ; latterly there has been more life in them; but the spring 
prices could not yet be obtained for prime Stock. Year-olds and 
two-year olds continue as high as ever. 

The Morayshire Farmer Club have, with their usual spirit, adver- 
tised two premiums for Clover-seeds, to be sowed in the county this 
year ; and several attempts will be made, of which we shall aftere 
wards report the success. Could we succeed in supplying ourselves 
with Grass-seeds, it would be a very great saving to the county; and 
we think, the climate of Moray is as favourable for the purpose as 
that of any part of Scotland. 

The prize of Fifty Pounds (or Plate of that value), to be given by 
the Board of Agriculture for the best cultivated farm in this county, 
has been adjudged to a lady !—S0th July. 

Ross-shire Quarterly Report. 

Tue first half of May was favourable for the finishing of the Bar- 
ley sowing and Potatoes planting ; the latter half having been soft 
and wet, promoted rapid growth ; but was unfavourable for prepar- 
ing the fields for Turnips. The generality of the soil of this county, 
however, liaving a large mixture of sand in its composition, the land 
was not so wet as to prevent the Swedish kind being sown in toler- 
able order about the beginning of June. The weather then became 


drier, though less genial. On the 7th and 10th of June, the top of 


one of our highest mountains had a thin cover of snow; and until 
the 20th of the month, we had to complain of an excess of moisture 
for the Turnips sowing, and which browned the late sown Barleys 
excessively. The temperature having changed to warmth on the 
20th, crops improved fast ; and fine dry weather towards the conclu- 
sion of the month, enabled us to finish Turnip sowing in very satis- 
factory order. July has been generally warm and dry,—Corn crops 
making great progress,—a fine Hay harvest,—Pastures abundant,— 
Turnips thriving, and hoed in the best style,—and Fallows working 
pleasantly. Yesterday there was a thunder-storm, followed by heavy 
rain, which has lodged strong crops. 

Wheat is considered as fine a crop as ever was seen in this county, 
and free of disease. 

Barley and Oats promise to be more than ordinary crops. 

Peas and Beans bulky, having been early sown, and had a fine 
blooming season. Abundant crops are expected. 

Potatoes were supposed to be in want of rain during July; but as 
they have now had a copious supply, no deficiency is apprehended. 

Turnips are regular, healthy, and bid fair to be a full crop. 

Hay, in the west part of the county, is a heavy crop; but in the 
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cast end of it, rather light. It has been got up in fine order ; but we 
are stopt from stacking it by the showery state of the weather. 

Early sown Barleys are changing colour, and will probably be 
ready for the sickle in 2 or $3 weeks ; but Wheat is not expected to 
be ripe sooner than September. 

The public in general, and farmers in particular, may congratu- 
late themselves on the prospect of a plentiful harvest; at the same 
time, should any untoward circumstances in the weather cause a tem- 
porary advance in the prices of grain, so as to open our markets for 
the sale of foreign Corn, the depression which will likely follow will 
not be compensated to the farmer by the fineness of the crops. On- 
ly a smal] proportion of last year’s crop remains on hand. It is su- 
perfluous to quote prices, as it is almost wholly shipt on consignment 
to London and Leith, and, of course, regulated by these markets. 

At two newly established Cattle-markets, one at the Kyle of Su- 
therland on the third Tuesday of July, and the other at the Bridge- 
end of Alness in Ross-shire on the following day, there was a fair de- 
mand for Cattle, at from 8s. to 9s. per Dutch stone, sink. The prin- 
cipal Cattle-trysts to the north of Inverness having been ill arranged 
hitherto, the Gentlemen of the counties of Sutherland and Ross, 
Farmers, Graziers, and Dealers resorting to these markets, have con- 
certed and fixed on days for their holding ; which, it is supposed, 
will not only be highly beneficial to those already interested, but it 
is expected will make it an object for respectable Dealers to come 
from a distance to attend them, as they are made to follow each o- 
ther in regular succession, so as not to cause an unnecessary expense 
or waste of time, which was the case heretofore. 

The August markets commence at the Kyle of Sutherland on the 
third Tuesday of the month, where there is generally a large show 
from that county, Caithness, and Orkney. On the following day, 
the Kyle of Ross holds; and on the Friday of the same week, there 
is one near Beauly, on the south confines of Ross-shire. 

The September markets commence with one at the Kyle of Suther- 
Jand on the third Tuesday of the month, which is followed by the 
Kyle of Ross on the following day; Millton of New Tarbat on the 
Friday of the same week ; and Conan-Bridge on the day thereafter. 
These markets, as well as the newly established ones, hold at periods 
suitable for driving to the three Falkirk Trysts; are accessible by fine 
roads, and in parts of the country where there is good accommoda- 
tion.—2d August. 

Tweeddale Quarterly Report. 

From the date of my last till the 24th of June, the weather was 
mostly rainy ; from that time till the 18th of this month, we had a 
severe drought. About the 20th of May we had some high winds, 
which did considerable damage to the blossom of Fruit Trees, and 
foliage in general. The first three weeks of May were cold, but there 
was no frost: from the 22d of May the average heat may be stated 


at 58°. Since the 18th of this month we have had showers, but ne 
heavy rains of long continuance. 
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Our crops on thin soils, and those on soils over a close bottom, or 
sub-soil, suffered much during the month of May and the three first 
weeks of June, by too much rain; on these soils the crop wil! be 
light ; the deep dry soils have stood out, and promise an average 
crop. At this date their progress towards maturity is much the 
same as in ordinary seasons. The Hay from Sown-grass is a fair 
crop, and mostly got into the tramp-rick in good order. During the 
process of preparing the land, and sowing Turnip, the soil was so 
drenched by rains, and crusted so much by the succeeding drought, 
that those which were late sown brairded partially, and are late, — 
of course it is doubtful if they will be a fair crop: those sown early 
are very promising. 

Lambs, on mountain pastures, in point of numbers, are much the 
same as those of last year. In the latter end of May, and the two 
first weeks of June, they made little or no advance ; but since the 
weather set in dry, they have reached their ordinary growth. Their 
prices, at public markets, have been very variable ; but, on the whole, 
Mountain Whitefaced Lambs, so far as sales have been yet made, 
may be stated from 9s. 6d. to 11s., sorted and marketable stock. 
There are few Leicester Lambs in this county ; but that stock, both 
carcase and wool, has maintained last year’s price. Whitefaced 
Wedders, without their fleece, have averaged in price from 23s. to 
28s.; Hogs, or one-year olds, from 15s. to 18s. Wool from Black- 
faced Sheep has been most in demand ; what of it is sold is from 10s. 
to 13s. ; but, I believe, most of it is still on the growers’ hands. There 


is little Wool of Whitefaced Sheep sold. Merchants offer only from 
17s. to 19s. per stone of 23 lib., which will not pay the grower, with 
reference to the general rate of rents. 

Labourers are well employed; men, from 2s. to 2s. 6d. per day ; 
women, employed at Hay and Cleaning Turnips, from 9d. to 10d. 
We have now excellent public roads: great attention is paid to keep- 
ing them in repair, and they are in the best order.—29th July. 


ENGLAND. 
Quarterly Report for Buckinghamshire. 

AT one period we suspected, that however genial the summer 
might prove, the crops could not fully recover the effects of so cold 
and unfavourable a spring time. However, it is with much pleasure 
I observe, that in most instances, the various crops of the season are 
nearly, if not fully, equai to an average produce. Seldom have the 
winter crops been so much cut up by severe nipping frosts, which 
continued to a late period of the spring; and although those that 
weathered the storm best, present an appearance of plenty, yet many 
fields of Wheat, upon cold damp soils, have by no means filled up as 
usual. Having been favoured with excellent weather for the opera- 
tions of the plough and harrow, and also for depositing the spring- 
seeds in the soil, the Lent Corns, in general, look well ; for, although 
vegetation received a considerable check from chilly cold weather, te 
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a late period of the spring, yet that has been succeeded by season- 
able showers and genial heat, by which we are now presented with 
the appearance of an abundant harvest, which, we hope, will become 
general in the course of three weeks from this date. 

Our Hay crops have proved rather light, but have been saved in 
most excellent order; and the deficiency of quantity may be made 
up by the superiority of quality. Having been favoured with regu- 
Jar and seasonabie rains during the summer, our Turnip fallows were 
well pulverized, and wrought to a fine state for receiving the seed ; 
but, as often is the case, vegetation no sooner took place than the 
fly began its ravages, by which many plants were speedily devoured, 
and our hopes very much blasted. However, I trust there is reason 
to expect a tolerable crop, provided the remaining part of the scasoa 
prove favourable. 

As a moist summer generally produces abundance of grass, our 
herds and flocks have been well supplied with herbage of every de- 
scription. and, of course, have all improved very much, with the ex- 
ception of Lambs, which never recovered the effects of an unfavour- 
able lambing-time. There is no material a!teration observable in the 
prices of live-stock, unless we quote Sheep as having lost a little of 
their former value. Milking Cows are as dear as they have been for 
many years back; and dairy produce brings a fair price. Good 
Horses are very much in demand; but those of inferior quality find 
a dull sale. Labourers are plentiful, and wages moderate ; and at the 
same time the Poor-rates seem rather decreasing. ‘This is principally 
owing to a general determination on the part of the Magistrates, as 
well as of the Contributors, to suppress every attempt at imposition, 
and to give every encouragement to industry and economy. 

Land, in general, is sold and rented as high as for some years 
back ; and although we all complain of difficulties, I think more of 
those arise from low prices of Corn, and high taxes, than from our 
present rack-rents. At present there is very little said, and nothing 
farther is doing, about the Petitions for Restricting the Importation of 
Foreign Grain, &c.; but, at the proper season of the year, the case 
may be again taken up, but with what prospect of success I know 
not. 

For the last two weeks the Corn markets have been looking up a 
little; but, as the principal part of the crop is out of the farmer's 
hand, high prices can avail him little. Our butcher-markets have 
remained steady through the season ; the present prices may be quot- 
ed thus—Beef, 73d. ; Mutton, 8}d.; Veal, 83d.; Lamb, 94d. ; Pork, 
9d. ; Corns nearly the same as in London. 

The weather is now set in warm and dry, which, I hope, will has- 
ten the approaching harvest,—fill our barns with plenty, and our 
hearts with joy. —27th July. 

Cumberland Quarterly Report. 

From the date of our last Report, up to the 18th of May, the 

ground was constantly in a fine state for working, and very favour- 
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able to the putting in of every sort of grain crop, and to cleaning 
and fallowing. About noon on that day, a course of wet weather 
set in, and the ground was mostly drenched until the 19th or 20th 
of June; nor did the weather fully clear up until the 24th of that 
month, when a course of remarkably fine weather commenced which 
lasted, without any interruption, until the 18th of July ; since that 
date, showery and variable weather has mostly prevailed. 

The peculiar courses of fair and wet weather which have occurred 
during the last quarter, have been marked by equally striking effects 
on tillage and vegetation. Those who had finished their barley sow- 
ing before the 18th of May, had a fine season, as well as those who 
had put in their Swedish turnips, and worked their fallows properly. 
The long continuance of the wet weather has been highly injurious 
to all grain crops upon strong wet land. On fine dry loams the crops 
look well, and promise abundance. A great proportion of the Hay 
crop has been secured in the finest order. Mr Harris of High-close, 
one of our most spirited farmers, finished the cutting of grass for 
Hay upon 40 acres, on the 5th of July. The whole produce, three 
tons per acre, was secured without the slightest injury. This is the 
finest lot of Hay we ever saw. 

Wheat promises an average crop. 

Barley, upon rich fine loams, and put in early, promises abund- 
ance ; but upon poor cold land, and late sown, it looks miserable. 
The ensuing crop may be estimated at much below an average one. 

Oats, though upon cold land they are very deficient, yet upon the 
whole they promise a full average return. 

Turnips are, upon the whole, a failing crop. Throughout the 
month of June the fly continued its ravages. Those put in after the 
22d of June are in general the most promising. 

Mr John Blackstoke of Akehead has this year sown down a coarse 
meadow with timothy grass (Phleum pratense), after paring and 
burning, which promises uncommonly well. As it was done before 
the wet weather set in, the profusion of moisture was favourable to 
the experiment. This is the first trial of the sort we have seen; and 
we are sanguine as to its success and importance. We believe, had 
the late Dr Richardson recommended timothy grass instead of fio- 
rin, his followers would have been numerous and successful. 

The Agricultural Society in the Abbey Holm, instituted for the 
inspection of farms and stock only, held its annual mecting on the 
27th ultimo, and dined together at Mr Harrison’s, of the Wheat 
Sheaf, Abbey. Perhaps the exertions of no Society in the kingdom 
have been attended with more beneficial results. Mr Curwen M. P. 
attended as usual; and was highly gratified with the inspection, and 
the rapid progress of agricultural improvement in that district. Mr 
Barnes of Wolsty-close’s Swedish Turnips are the finest we ever saw 
at this season of the year; and Mr S. Rigg’s crop of Turnips, and 
far in general, exhibited a specimen of that perfect culture for 
which he has long been famous, 
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As ‘ the President’s Report to the Workington Agricultural So- 
ciety’ (sold by John Harding, London) is before the public, it is 
unnecessary that we should make any remarks at present upon a farm 
conducted with a spirit unexampled. The great annual meeting held 
at the Schoose Farm commences to-day, and concludes on Friday 
next, when the several premiums will be presented to the successful 
candidates by the President. 

Nothing interests the farmer more at present than the price of 
grain. It is worthy of observation, that while the Bank of England 
continued cash payments, the medium price of Wheat in any one 
year never rose above 72s. 3d. per quarter (see vol. iii. p. 407 of the 
Farmer's Magazine), and very seldom to 50s. per quarter. Nor did 
any considerable importations of foreign grain take place. These facts 
would lead us to suspect, that while gold is forcibly kept down at 
3/. 17s. 104d. p. ounce, and the present restrictive system of Corn- 
laws continued, the ports may, very probably, always remain closed 
against the importation of foreign grain. At most, we think they 
can be very seldom open to its introduction. Should this speculation 
prove to be correct, it must be obvious that the farmer has received 
all the protection which any restrictive system whatever can bestow ; 
and it is our decided opinion, that the prices of labour and farm- 
produce must finally come down to the level of foreign countries, 
unless the market price of gold be pushed upwards by a forcible and 
more extended issue of Bank of England notes. Even then, we 
would still find our natural level with foreigners, according to the 
real value of the metals of coinage. But nominal prices would rise. 
This is the only mode of relief which the country can hope for under 
its present calamitous pressure and distress. 

Wheat 9s.; Barley 4s. 6d.; and Oats 4s. per bushel. Horned 
Cattle sell well. A lot of one-year old Galloway bullocks, fifteen in 
number, bred by Mr Rigg of the Abbey, were sold at 8/. a piece at 
Rosley-hill fair, on Monday last— August 2d. 

Letter from Liverpool, 2d August. 

Srvxce our last, most kinds ef Grain have had a fair and regular 
demand into the interior; but being, as it were, from hand to mouth, 
this produced no effect on the market, until within the last fortnight, 
that our market, as well as London, had some little general improve- 
ment, owing to the unfavourable state of the weather, it having been 
expected that the Wheats in many parts of the country had received 
considerable injury from the heavy rains; but the weather last week 
being more favourable, and haying had, in the course of the last ten 
days, considerable supplies of Wheat and Flour from Canada, our 
market yesterday was exceedingly dull for almost every article, and 
prices lower : and by our London circular this morning, we find that 
market on Monday was in a similar state——Therefore, no hope is 
now left of the ports opening, even for Oats, on the 15th. Although 
our Stocks on hand (with the exception of Foreign in bond) are by 
no means heavy, they will be found amply sufficient to meet the har- 
vest, which is now fast approaching, and which, if the weather prove 
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favourable, will be general in this neighbourhood in about three 
weeks. All the accounts we have yet had represent the growing 
crops as being very abundant. As no alterations have been made in 
the existing Corn Laws, and as, from the length of time the Ports 
have been shut against Foreign Corn, nearly all of it must now be 
consumed that is out of bond, the opinion that we can grow a suffi- 
cient quantity of Corn for our own consumption, will, during the en- 
suing year, be more effectually put to the test than we believe ever 
was before. 


Current Prices at Liverpool Corn Exchange, on Tuesday, the 
the 1st August 1820. 
Wheat, English, - 9s. 5d. 9s. 8d. Fine, 10s.35d. - 10s. 8d. 
“6 Scotch, - 9s. Sd. 9s. 5d. = 108.0d. ~ 10s. Sd. 
ss Trish, =~. 9s. Od, 9s. 5d. 9s. 8d. - Qs, Lid. $p. 70 lib. 
ad Foreign—Canada, 9s. Gd. 9s. 9d. 
6 Ditto in bond, - 5s. 9d. 6s. 3d. 
Barley, English, - 4s. 3d. 4s. 6d. 4s.9d. - 5s. Od. 
“ Scotch, - 4s. Od. 4s. 4d. 4s. 6d. 4s. 8d. lin, 
4s Irish, - 4s. 3d. 4s. 4d. 4s. 6d. 4s. 8d. P- © 
Rye, - = 5s. 9d. 6s. Od. 
Beans, English, - 44s. 46s. 48s. 50s. 
“ Scotch, 40s. 42s, - 46s, 47s. 
“ Trish, 40s. 42, = 44s, = (rr 
« Foreign, — _ _ _ 
Oats, English, 3s.6d. - 3s. 9d. Fine, 3s.10d. - 4s. 2d. 
«" — Seoteh, 3s.6d. - Ss.8d. - 310d. - 46 ca tp 45 lib, 
* Trish - Gs.4d. - Ss.6d. - Ss. Od. - 4s, Od. 
Oatmeal, Cumberland, - 53s. - 36s, oa 
= Scotch, - - -- — - p. 240 lib, 
a “ ona < - 50s. - 33s. — 
our, English, 2nds, - 40s. - 42s. Fine, 46s - 50s, 
“ Trish, és dl cad “ee Saal cond p. 240 Ib. 
“© ~~ American—sour, 36s. - 37s. 
“ ss bond, 24s. - 268. p- 196 li 
« Canada, free, 38s. - 40s. 


Malt, English, - - 9s. Sd. p. 356 quarts, 


Importations of Grain, &c. into the Port or Liverroot, from the 
24th April 1820, till the 31st July 1820, inclusive. 


Descrip-| rs. | QRS. | QRS. | QRs. 
Date} tion. | Wheat. |Barley.| Oats. | Malt. 


Coastwise! 1,747| 1,307| ¥,466' 8,039 
Irish - | 16,957 | 5,099 |37,367| — 
Foreign | 28,551| 445) 1,672) — 


piss” 460} — | 764 | 2,767 


1820 
May 


nef Irish - | 12,757 | 1,680|21,516| — 
Foreign | 25,856, — | 1,140) — 
Coastwise) 754] 142| 640/ 5,126 


ly $ Irish - | 16,977| 9,269|13,757| — 


Foreign | 15,596 2,886 3,640! — 
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Letter from the Neighbourhood of Lancaster, August 2. 

Tue present appearance of the Wheat Crop warrants the expect- 
ation of an abundant produce. The ears are long and heavy, and it 
is generally healthy. A little exception should be made for Turnip 
and Potatoe land Wheat, which is blighted in patches. Oats, on 
some of the stiffer soils, are very bad ; on others more congenial to 
them, they are a fair crop. Barley is partiaily good; the changes 
from wet and cold to hot and dry, having had the same effect upon 
it as upon the Oats. Potatoes are poor, from the same cause. ‘Tur. 
nips have been so devoured by the beetle, that few are left. 

The beginning of June was attended with wet and cold; the ther- 
mometer, against a northern aspect, at 7 in the morning, being 46° 
to 50°, till about the 22d, when it advanced to 60°, and nearer the 
end of June got up to 68°; and in the middle of the day was as 
high as 90°, in the same situation. From that time to the present, it 
has varied from 58° to 64°... We have escaped the dreadful thunder 
showers which have visited many places. 

Those who were early with their Hay had a delightful time ; those 
who have been amongst it lately, have been forced to dispense with 
the fine green colour and fragrant scent which the former had in 
such perfection. The crop has been an average one, and there is a 
good prospect for after-grass. The extremes of the weather have 
caused the Pastures to be indifferent ; notwithstanding which, Lean 
Cattle and Sheep have sold well. Fat Cattle and Sheep are worth 
6d. to 6{d., sinking offal. Coarse Wool is selling at 10s. and | 0s. 6d. 
per stone of 16lib. Coarse things are quite the fashion in this part 
of the kingdom. We think there is not much grain in the farmers’ 
hands generally ; but these matters are now so out of joint, that, in 
expressing an opinion as to the supply, it is completely guess and 
speculation. 

Rents are in many instances very badly paid. The Poors’ Rates, 
Taxes, &c. being so heavy, it cannot be otherwise. 

Wheat bears now a fair price ; but few farmers have it to sell; it 
is 10s. 6d. per Winchester bushel.—Oatmeal, 39s. per 240 lib.— 
Cheese, 6d. per 16 oz. ;—and Butter, 13d. per lib. of 18 0z.—Po- 
tatoes, Fruit, and other Vegetables, are in abundance. We expect 
to commence harvest in about three weeks. 

Quarterly Report for Norfolk. 

Tue weather has been singularly fickle during the greater part of 
last quarter. Alternate storms of hail and rain, attended with compa- 
ratively little sun, and, for the season, much cold weather, have been 
the predominant characteristics of our Meteorological Journals. The 
natural consequence of all this is, that the crops of Corn are every- 
where very much laid, (lodged they have it in some districts) ; and 
this taking place at a very early stage of their grow th, great injury 
to the quality of the grain must inevitably foilow. In fact, those 
crops which, but a month ago, promised the best, will now be found to 
turn out the worst: such is the uncertainty that attends farming. We 
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have had a terribly tedious Hay time. <A great deal is yet about ina 
state fit only to be thrown down the cattle-yards as litter, and not a 
little on the low lands has been washed entirely away. ‘The upland 
arable fields are in a very wet state, and ‘Turnip sowing has been great- 
ly impeded in consequence. ‘The lands too are getting so foul, that 
they cannot be cleaned but with great difficulty. The prospect, on 
the whole, both as to Corn and Hay, is far from cheering ; and the 
whole face of the country which, but a short time ago, was every 
thing that could be wished, is now altered to what we have describ- 
ed; and @rare thing it is to see a field of Corn in a standing state. 
Turnips have not planted well in general: far from it. The fly has 
very greatly injured them. At Holkham, however, they looked 
very well at the sheep-shearing, drilled on the Scotch plan, but too 
forward for the generality of seasons. By the by, we were happy to 
notice, amongst the company, several of your countrymen ; and ob- 
served, with pleasure, that Mr Morton of Leith obtained a premium 
for an implement (whether his universal plough, or his revolving 
brake-harrow, we are not certain), which Mr M. seemed to set ad- 
ditional value on, upon Mr Coke's remarking to him at the time of 
delivering it into his hands, that it was the first premium which he 
had awarded to any one beyond the Tweed. 

Our Corn markets (taking their tone from Marklane) are higher 
of late, the weather doubtless having no small influence on price at 
this season.. Cattle were dull of sale, though nominally high in price. 
Lambs have sold very freely at from 18s. to 28s. As to Wool, it 
has puzzled the oldest dabblers in the article. The value of Long 
Coarse Wool, Half-bred Leicester in particular, is at this time nears 
ly double that of the finest short flock Wools. At any rate, the 
Jatter will not fetch more than 35s., and very dull at that; whilst the 
Half-bred Hoggett fleeces are readily bought at 60s. p. tod (of 28 lib.) 
So great has been the demand for these, that the market is near! 
cleared of them ; and it is probable it will be still higher. —July 25th. 

Nottinghamshire Quarterly Report. 

Tuere having been frequent showers during the last quarter, the 
ground is not so dry, nor are pastures so much burnt up, as is gene- 
rally the case at this period of the year. Much of the early sown 
seeds and Hay was damaged by rain; but a great proportion of 
the Hay crop has been secured in good order, and is about an aver- 
age one in quantity. Many early sown Ruta-baga and ‘Turnips were 
totally destroyed, and other crops materia!ly damaged, by the fly, 
which was never more prevalent in this district. Nearly the whole 
of the Swede crops which escaped were sown in the last week of 
June, and scarcely any Turnips remain which were earlier sown ; 
from which cause, and the partial injury the Hay crop sustained, 
Linseed cakes have advanced from 10/. to 114. 11s. per ton. 

larvest has already commenced upon some of the earliest lands, 
but will not become general till the 14th instant. Many crops of 
Wheat and Barley being much lodged, such must have a great pro- 
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portion of thin grain ; and the reaping of these will be tedious and 
expensive. It is probable Wheat will be less than an average crop, 
although the bulk is great ; as much of it is of bad colour. Barley 
and Oats, Rye and Beans, appear to be full crops. Peas are vari- 
able. Wheat, Rye and Oats have lately advanced in the markets ; 
scarcely any Barley, Beans or Peas are now shown. Wheat is 
sold at from 72s. to 80s.; Rye, from 42s. to 48s.; and Oats, from 
25s. to $2s. per quarter. 

Fat Stoek were briskly sold in May, and prices have not since de- 
clined so rapidly as it was conjectured. Beef is now worth from 8s. 
to 8s. 6d. per stone; Mutton and Lamb, from 7d. to 74d. per lib. 
In-calf Cows and Heifers are well sold for the Southern markets ; 
good short horned Heifers, three years old, being worth from 17/. 
to 20/. each. Beasts have not fed so quickly as in some seasons, al- 
though pastures are good. Superior Saddle-horses are well sold; 
but all others are quite the reverse. Leicester and Lincoln Wool 
has been sold at from 35s. to 42s. pertod of 28 lib. avoirdupois; and 
Fine Wool at about the same prices only. 

Hops were very promising (as in the year 1816), until the end of 
July: Many plantations are now affected with vermin and honey. 
Some ground still have a good appearance ; but it is not improbable 
the general crop wi!l be small and inferior. There is now little de- 
mand for Hops, and prices are ljow.—3d August. 


“ On the morning of Friday the $0th June last, a most tremend- 
ous thunder-storm passed over the centre of the county of Notting- 
ham, in a north-easterly direction, accompanied with heavy rain. 
The electric fluid destroyed 62 Sheep and Lambs, which were, with 
many others, in an enclosure upon a farm in the occupation of Mr 
Parkinson, called Primrose Hill, about 6 miles east from Mansfield. 
They were first found by a neighbouring shepherd, much disfigured, 
and laid upon a bank under a high hedge, which was scorched by 
the lightning. The Stock upon this farm being insured in the Sun 
Fire-office, London, the Directors, upon receiving the necessary in- 
formation from their agent, immediately paid the amount of loss sus- 
tained. As it is incumbent upon every one to protect themselves 
from losses by fire, it cannot be too generally known that no institu- 
tion affords greater security to those insured than the Sun Fire Of- 
fice.” 


No. LXXXIV. will be published on 2d Monday of November. 


D. Willison, printer, Edinburgh, 
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